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1. INTRODUCTION 
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1*1 Linouistics a$ a social science . 

The study of language, ii it is to be acceptably conprehensive ahd relevant, 
has to Batch the scope and character of the language user's intuitions about the 
nature of aeanino . For all of us, neaningful Use of language, ainong other things, 
is that which appropriately reflects its social and cultural milieu and conveys 
social and cultural purpose. The present account takes stock of i^ome current 
developaents, both within and outside linguistics itself, in the study of the 
linguistic expression of social and cultural meaning. 



In aany respects the. position today is still apt ly^ reflected in soae*words 
* written in 1929 by E.SAPIR: "It is peculiarly important", he 'remarks, "that 
Unguists^.ifho' are* often accused, and accused Justly, of failure td *lt>oir‘^yond-* 
the pretty patterns of ^their subject "matter, shiwld i)ecQBe 'aware 'of.j«halttJkil^^ 
<sclence<'BeyAaea% /or^the .interpretation oiJHimaii -conducts ifi penertl. Miethar* - ' 
they like it or not, they lausi^become increasingly*^ concerned jsUh'^he'im 
anthiepdlogiealf.socinlQgical, and..psycbol<;gical probleaS'WlUch iitvade^tbe irteld- ' 
of linguistics" (E.SAPIR, 1929a), The^essay-itself waS sighiilMutly titled. 
"The.StatuS’Of’ Lin^sticauas a Science": /igniilcahtly iMc^e the im^tus to 
make linguistics a "science" has general!^ or until rather .x^ently Contributed in 
no~sBall.SMasure'*tO'tiotions>of. its relative' independence (1) froB most of the..othar 
'^social sciences" (see for example N.CHOMSIor, 1^, p*^),.. It capiiot'now be said 
that linguistics continuer to repel psychological problems, 'but it is still true to. • 
say that post linguists today are not sufficiently aware of,' stiill lesaconCerned 
about,., issues faiUliar to anthropology^* and .sociology. le..ihe''case of sociology • 

.the lack of involvement is, ..moreover, entirely mutual. there'.is’a very noticeable* 
lack- -of pub.Ushed interest lEi language* * Boi;e however than* in linguistics - among 
sociologists the world over. Yet for SAPIB (1.929 and elsewhere)' linguistics ir* 
above all a social -science. Much more Recently R.A.HAU.,.lr^ (1,9^) has beea 
moved to pliee a similar eaphtsis on the social character of lanmgtr there*" 

is the'*«v<Wrpreiant danger that ultra-structured''graiBMr ^il^lgse toueh’^with 
l i nguistic reality, which is that of individual humans • speaking to and rufKinding to 
the speech' of other individual humans in the context, of their social .relationships" 
(p.34S).« (^om>are too C. A. FERGUSON (1959) r Descriptive linguists in their understandable 
seal'to d^ribe the internal structure of the language tjiay aTe^.si!^dyiog^ ihil 
to pmM even the most e^ehMutary data about the socio^cultural set^ting in which 
the language factions" (p.^^), On the- side of sociology, it war pointed out In 
1956 by .the AiMrican^ G.N.PUTP^' and Eif.O'HERN that .''Sooloiogists have merely 
skirted the edges^ of the. sociology of. ianguage. " In 1965 the ^iiisb , sociologist 
J.KLEIN wrote, in response to. the isolated example- of the. London. sociologist 
D..BERNSTEIN: "The difficulties of .conmunicat ion Jbetween lumbers of different social 
classes are worth investigating in systeBatic way. ....^ThiS kind of social study is 
still in. its infancy" (p. 210). 



Soa» further views on the still, largely potential isq^rtapce of the study*of ianguage 
la culture and society, arranged^hronologically - 

FvflOAS a91irih imiES 1964c; p. it; . ? " . 

B.MAUNOMSn U923). 
a.WUJN(MSia (1935). 

J.R.FI8TH (19%); p.lT,' 32; and "Sociological linguistics is the grpat field- 
for future -reteerch" (p.27). “ 

(1937J; esp, ch.&, 

B.llAUNOIi® (1987):. " < * 

(IJjnfl-StiBAjoSO. HYKS 196^; p.41 .-(it M by no sita,as< i^>lied^ h 

that; the general line of argwwBt here is necestatily S9 IUm1). 

3.H.GBEENBEBG (l^X, -in HYMBS 196^; the. author ^^afos tJw.pletpre ar he 'sees it, • 
with 9 Bi.eontentioa: "With the pragBatie' aspee.t-^of Upgua^ at; the 

. »foift .where, the interest, of the ethnologist, is; freftest.and that, of tjhe 
lingiist mreiy paiginal" (p.28). Conpare bilow, .hnd aneh 

of (1964a)«^ < 
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J.B. CARROLL (1953); p,ll3; also fn,6 on p.24lO. 

J. O.HERTZLER (1953); p.l09. 

o.wEiNmei: ( 1953 ); p. 4 , 5 . 

f see now K.L.PIKE (196T)^ 

E.HAUGtN (1956); much of this, for example: "The linguist's task is to -•'* 

identify and describe all cases of interference, and .then to , . 
co-operatf with other social scientists in accounting for them" 
(p.ll), 

G.R.PICKFORD (1956) ; p,2li, 212, 220-3, Thus: "Sociology h^s not completed.. 

its analysis of class, but it is proceeding critically and it needs 
the help pf linguists language certainly looks like' being one of 
the clues." A great deal in the writings of B. BERNSTEIN. pursues 
this point, including (1965), esp. p.l44, 145; 

K. L.PIKE (1956), A convenient starting-point for the study of PIKE's v^ew of . 

language. 

C. A. FERGUSON and J.J.GUMPERZ (1960); p.2,10, 11. 

A.R.DiEBQLD (1961), in HWES l^c; p.496, 497. , 

J.J.GUMPERZ (1961), in HYNES 1964; p.4l6 ff. 

D, HYMES.(mia); ,|^.33t,arid (l^lb); p. ! ‘ 

C. A.FBRGtiSOKl (1962); p.3. . . ^ . 

R.JAK0B56M (l9W), in Xh.GREENBERG 1963; p.277: "The Intensive collaboration. 

of linguists i^ith cultural anthropologists and psyphologists^in the, v 
Conference pn Language Universals indicates that the present-day!, , 
linguist ;is about to reject the apocryphal epilogue .which the , * 
fditorf of Saussure's Cours added in italics; ’The true and unique 
object of lingu^tics is language studied in and for itself, Op 
vte todajr -not conceive language as a whole 'in and for itself aqd 
T.A.SEBE()K (iSlarT^^ ** a constituent part of culture and society?" . 

D, HYMES (19^a, 1^4b,, 1964c, 1964d), Compare especially l^b, p.31 ff... 

» DOT^tU. J.A.Jt)DOR (1963), and fn. 9 below;’ ' /; 

W.IEHIIGHT (1966);’ introduction. . i 

J.A.ns«IAN,( 1966 ); Appendix B, p. .124. fh.2, etc. 

It ihd^lid M Urtdetsto^ that the refei^nces above are very far. from . , 
exhaustive,, and cannot properly be read eMtside their contexts. They' are 
set out iiowever.bedanse thejr make the same ..Vner*l point from different 'anales. 
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' ! It ^uld ai^pear that the' official position tai^en by the "social acienees" 

in respect ^of the study df language in , social Contexts is much the same both in 
Britain and the United States,' If one can judge from repreientative ri^fts, 
abstractsy and bibliogfapbfas (although see. 1,21,^ iv, below) . Three notable 

sources of Infoiyatdon are; • 



L < r 



r.i 



f) 



"tha. American BelMv.ioural! Scientist Guide to Recent 
Publications in the Social '& Behavlbural Sciences^ 
1965. Contains 6,664 itesu, including some dozen 
pertaining to the study of language. 



. ii) 

I ' 

♦ • 

iii) 






"B«j)ort of the Cooiittee on Social Studies", H.H.S.O. 






' t 



"Report of the Social Science Research Council, Dec, ,1965 
to March 1966", H.M.S.O., 11th AugV 1966. ‘ 



s •] 



I»2 Sources of activity. 

Such is the sheer scope of the subject, however, that. one. c'ah 'stitf 'i ' ^ 



point io a very substantial amount of work on the general theme of ''in 

111 ^.11 a* 'l *■ . 
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in cultttta and Scwiatf*V!i6rcover the bUtput appehrs to be pfograssiVe^' 
quiekenii^. A laif^ number of discip^iines ate Represented, particularly' 

Wbliogtaphical compnriSont will make this dlear. Fdf ’ 
example, th#Re ii nttaaishihgly mtia Coiamo ground between the 7044taii’ ' 

(Center for Applied Linguist i6l,1imfhington, 
Wi>li6graphy of a . large recent Work by • 
J.O.iSRpLER entitled A Sociolog y of Language (1965)., and the biblibgiraphy 
wrked into the present account. The sheer bulk of D.H.HYMES' Lanouaoe 

- c.-. (Et s ••on«if»T7?tiv& 
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^ 2,200 items, commands attention. These moreover overlap very little 
with the 658 items inUhe' tekt' of the -class - Languages in Contact bv ’ 

- tJ, WEINREICH (1953)V Whibh ’in tufh- have little in cbmon with the 640-o'dd 
items in the complementary* Bilingualism in the Americas by E. HAUGEN (1956). 

It is necessary to pbint'oPt however that much of this prolific' output 
stems from work carried out in the United States. This fact is well • ‘ 

reflected in the next section (1.21); is seen in historical perspective 
by J.B.CASAGBANDE (1963), p.279, 280 and (esp.) fn.l, p.294; hnd is 
placed beyond all doubt by even a brief perusal of ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS, 
which since 1964 has been largely devoted to the findings of contributing 
consultants to the Languages of the World File under development at Indiantu 
University (see also 1.21, iii and iv below). 

The most prolific source of information is undoubtedly the Center for 
Applied Linguisitcs (C.A.L. ), Washington D.C. , which among other functions 
produces a regular Newsletter which reports significant inter-disciplinary 
activity involving linguists of all persuasions. From this it is possible 
to learn for example about forthcoming and past major conferences, seMnars, 
courses, etc. - vAich in the United States can amount in themselves to 
apparently influential events. The largest, as it would appear, took place 
at the University of Indiana in 1964 ’(iv below), lasting no less than eight 
weeks. A feature of such conferences is that they tend to be. sponsored by 
such bodies as the Social Science Research Council, National Science Foundation, 
National Committee for the Teaching of English, Co-operative Research Branch of 
the U.S. Office df Education, etc., and are prone to recommend the establishment 
.6f new national committees. 



/ 





1.21. Some recent conferences 

i* Bloomington. Indiana . A conference on "Social -Dialects and Language 

Learning", held in 1964, 25 participants, including linguists, psychologists, 

sociologists, and educators. Sponsored by the National Council for the 
Teaching of English (N.C.T.E.) and the Centre for American English of the- 
Illinois Institute of Technology. Financial support was provided by the 
Co-operative Research Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. 



Specific topic: Egnlish language problems of the culturally under- 
privileged. "One of the majof objectives of the conference was to devise 
somd means for facilitating a continuing- exchange of information ... ." 

Publication: Social Dialects and Lahoiiage Learning (ed. R.W.SHUf), 1965. 

A .r * “ ^ , 










Further development: 'First meeting of a new National (Committee on the 
I subject held at the (^ht'er tor Applied Linguistics, Washington D.C, 

ii. Symposium of the American Anthropological Association, 1963. 

Publication: the Ethnography of (k)imunication . (containing D.HYNBS 
1964a, S.ERVIN-TRIPP 1964, J.J.GUMPERZ 1964, W.LABOV 1964, E.M.ALBERT 1964, 
etc J. 




iii* ‘ ^Icdmiagton, Indiana : Hay 17-19, 1%2: "linguists were invited to 

participate with workers from four other disciplines - psychiatry, psychology, 
education, and anthropology - in a discussion of the developing study of • 
non-verbal coanunication". Directed by T.A.SEBEOK. Five "state of the 
art" Pipers were prepared and distributed in advance (representit g five 
disciplines and debated at the conference itself i, 

“ Nbllcatibn: "^ Approaches ' to Semiotics (ed. T.A.SEBEOK, 1964). (Contains 
A;SiHAYES 1964, and^; ^ANKldviCZ 

ir^ ' IwUmm . for eight weeks in 1964, on socio-linguistics. Sponsored ' 
by the Cociil Science Research Council and National Science Foundationi 
In preparation for the seminar, the C.A.L. compiled an annotated bibliography 
t of 7D4 books and articles, SELECTED TITLES IN SOCIO-LINGUISTICS. The Ohly 
pdblished product so far appears to be ^Language, Dialect, Nation* (E.HADGENi' 
^1966a)| i,B American Anthropologist . 1966. 

; t Wecommendatious included: Social Science Research Council Conmiitiee 
on Socio-Linguistics; the 'establishment of cross-disciplinary fellowships, ' 




• • • •»* 

V. University of California. Us Anoalei. «ay 11 - 13 , 1964. A conference ' • ' 
on socio-llnguistlcs. 'Tifelve'speciaiTy ii»IT€a schoUrs frco otier ; - V 
universities wet for the occasion with neobers of the Los Angeles linguistics 
comuinity in what was perhaps the first conferen($p to be exclusively 

devoted to the field". Advance distribution of thirteen papers, discussed 
at the conference. * 

Publication: W.BRIGHT (.1966). 

1,22. Bibliographies, historical surveys, etc:- 

"BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE". 

K.W.DEUTSCH (1953). 

R.J.GOODELL (1964). 

E.KAUGEN (1956). 

E. HAOGEN (1964). > 

R.A. HALL (1966). ... 

J.O.HERT2LER (1965). 

D.HYMES (1963, 1964a, 1964b, 1964c), 

J. J.GUtJPERZ (1965b), 

F. LOUNDSBURY (1W,«1962L . 

C.MOHRMANN (1961); p. 110-127. ■ — ,, 

K. L. PIKE (1954-60); now (i%7). 

"SELECTED TITLES IN SOCIOLINGUISTICS" (1964): on "aultilingualis*, , 
language standardisation, and languages of wider coaaunicttion". 
H.H.STERN (1962). 

W.A. STEWART (1964). 

y.VlU30MEC (1963). ... ' . “ ’ ’ ' ' 

U-.WEINREICH (195?'. , ‘ , 

Ey:,WENTWOin’H and S.B.FI£XNE:R (1960). ..... ' . .1 ’ 

2. CULTURAL COMPETET^S . ' . 

2.1 La none and parole . 



Before proceeding any further, it pay be worth while asking whether 
the developing body of work referred to here holds out propise of powerful 
insights that. can be applied right across the field. This is the natural 
requirement that ; ly discipIihe~15rTOtl^iiei"chargeff~wI^^ work will be 
tested against. In this connection.it.: is instructive to consider the views 
of some very antipathetic criticlt '.of the" British ahthropof^ B. MALINOWSKI, since 
he as much as anyone held to the convicti,on that language is of the essence of 
culture and society, and they of it, , For MALINOWSKI U9^) the real linguistic 
fact is the "fullutterance within Its context of situation" (p.ll). Side by 
side with the context of reference ."wq, have another context: the situation in . 
which the words have been uttered". The duty of the ethnographer is to. put 
words Imok where they come from, and the main object of linguistic study i.s 
"living speech in its. actual context .of situation", which in turn requires "the 
empirical approach to linguistics" rather than one "largely confined to d^hictiv.e 
arguments" (1937, p.63). Further then .this, the distinction b’etwera. "parole" 

(or speech) and "langue" (or code) is, ;.a false one because the pne must ultimately 
be some general norm of the other.. Main emphasis must be placed therefore* oa 



A reasonable representation of the opposite view - that of the supposed 
utter hopelessness of a direct assault, on parole - is given by J.pmf <i966>i, who 
introduces a very recent edition of the second volume of The Lanauaoe of Maaic 
and Gardenino in order, it wculd seem, to dismiss him once and fbr all from the 
linguistic scene. His main point is jdiat the meaning of an utterahca Oannot . 
be "determined" by its context of situation, far less analysed in those terms, 
since contexts are infinite. Unless some »«y of reducing such infinite variety 
can be found, context of situation will have to remain "below the lever of . 
general abstract theory" (xv)j, hence of no particular interests- This Is ailihe 

f.J;.KATZ and J.A.FOOOR (1963), whdse illustration 
of the disambiguation" problem inherent in such expressions as "aliigafor;ibqes" 
and liorse shoes" is designed to stress- the infinite accidents which go Into our 
"knoifledae of the world", 12) por BERRY, for KATZ and FODOR, and for most 
(not all'll of those opposed to the notion of context of situation, the meaning 
of an utter-rtCe is autonomous, situation merely providing "a clue to the . ^ 
particular meaning with which the word is used" (xv) - or utterance, presumably. 




I 
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" btlier irordf ^INOWSkl, is regarded in this light as t behaviourist. 

, Whether this'ib so or hoi, N'.CHOI^^iCY's damaging review (1%9) of B.F.SKINN^'s 
Verbal • B ehaviour has to be rechohed with by all those who wish to study language 
ia Its' hdntext 'of sltuatibih: ' JSKINNER had taken the position that it is futile 

inherent meahiiigs for the forms of language, since these are 

perpetuate "an outdated doctrine of the expression of 
ideaii"; kept alive by a "sort of patchwork" of undeveloped psychological notions 4 
Unobservabi'lity means 'u^iaccouirtability, and before we know where we are 
'meaning" will be "assigned an independent existent.". The only way out is to 
assume that human verbal behaviour is not species.-specific, so allowing oneself 
therefore to carry out controlled experiments in which the environment of 
animals is manipulated and responses observed. Thhs ^'response" types can be 
related to "stimulus" types, and conclusions drawn fiir the causation of human 
ver^ behaviour. On this line; of argument CHOMSKY had a great deal to“iay7 
almost all of it securing the concurrence of many scholars, and not.. only those 
sjn^thetic to the particular linguistic theory put forward by CHOMSKY himself, 

A few of his main observations are that we have no right to assume that baiic 
underlyi^ features of verbal] behaviour are not specific to human beings alone^ 
rather quite thi contrary; that we "cannot predict vefbal behaviour in tefml . 
of the stiMuli in the speaker's environment, since we do not know what the 
•current stimuli are until he responds" (p. 553 ); nor for that matter is it 
^ssible to go in the opposite direction, identifying aspects of the enviibhmeHt 

*^®®® **® '•^11 ihen have to explain both schblarly and intuitive 
evidence fbr "latent learning", idiereby the stimulus for action comes from inside 
the organism 'rather than from some external "reinforcing" agency; that the, 
contribtttioa made thus by the organism is clearly of great importance, and because 

of the hynaa brain (5) can onlV iidiik feei the acquisition 
uf n finitO’Set ot abilities; that this in turn means that tbe hmaan being in 



eompetenct' 



that the rules are '4ntetnalised"ai grammatical 
process of inference' on the part of the language uSerj^who 



*^® to.handle the infinite variety of language has mastered 

i finite .of nUl£ that the rules ar« 

t>y a process of inference 

It stBeilclIly Endowed with th# ibiiity io do JiitV this; tod finally that 
the ar#ilytt‘ in^tufh has to infer the structure of compe 

informants - cai^ pbserve ahd intuitively k nows 

i the i^estl 

Hi 

"literMl 



the ar#ilytt in ttoh has to infer the structure of competence from what he » 
along With netivc-lpeaking informants - can observe ahd intuitively khows^®^ 
of eccepteble utu^nces. Elsewhere CHOMSkV deals with the question of the . - , 

vaiidatnn"^^^?r*^'*i ^ Mtive speakers' intuitions g and "interna 

con5istej»ey» - 



terms of their apparent universality, siiplicityi and 
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^ generative Mnguists, in their largely (but 

eenainiy. not wholly UD sceptical view of attempts t© describe the 

aspect of language use^ do not turn away, as "distributional" 
linguists se^ to many to do, from fundamental .queJtiohs of meahiag. ' One bf 
the main earreats ia generative theory is concerned with further developing the 
iSSSy& .jewpoaeat of grammatical competence, Utteranbes are alike of not alike 
S! eaderlying semantic identity. The distinctioa between "deep" 
and si^faqe ntfueture ms at no time not fundar.«ntally'^^seiMniic. More • 
mently, the hbaantio character of grammatical relations has hedn rediteed' 
by many geaerative linguists to specific sets of universal, fixed, innate 
semai^ic primitives (often, but not always, called "semantic markers") related 
to the rest of the grammar by similarly fixed "projection rules" (»). Mith 
S ever^>resent affinitv^^th some basic assimq>tibns of 

DE SAOpORE (1931) becomes closer still, (W) de sAOSSOBE did not of course 

tiiak in harms of generative mles, nor generative lihguists ih tenSs of an 
languhge^HsJ^*** ’’collective conscience", j^t both’ held a mehtalist view of 

MM«ptuir mUom ofUnUMi''. U6) e«t naitlwr. iH (WMntlT* nor is 
Mussureaa. terms, does it reject the cowsite ' "sound-lMae" nature bf 
^aguistie uaitSi eAet^r thei are phoneiMS. deep structures, lexical 

11 Ic Its essentially relational nature that preserves ' 

OB SAH3$UHB*s siga : against a valid imputation of dualism, ^8) A Ugn is a* 

and."slgnlfie" (with the Uttbr ccsqwre 

static mhw )t the formal. ttructure of a language is expresSod/^ih ' 
in tM^> of Inter-relations ("valeur") ameng SignSj and ' ' 






signs are largely defined by such inter-relations ("logical and psychological 
relations that bind together coexisting terms and form a system in the ^ . 

collective conscience of speakers"). Language systems looked at like this 
appear like systems of metaphor - seemingly unlike constituents fused together 
to yield new and unified meanings. Metaphor, one might.' add, is not ejqplained 
by turning a blind eye to one of its constituents, however interfused with the 
i^ole it may be; nor for that matter is it explained by extracting fo 7 r inspection 
from each Just so much as can be directly observed . So it may be with that 
part of the meaning of language which is social and cultural £|^her than 
semantic (in the sense in \^ich the ivord is used in Saussurianjgenerative 
linguistics); that is to say not dualistically separable yet at the same time 
somehow inherent in linguistic fo;m. That is to say, it is not necessarily 
the case that social and cultural meaning stand outside the structure of 
language, occasionally disambiguating sentences the sum of vihqse parts in 
itself convey nothing social or cultural. One i^ led therefore to question 
whether alongside grammatical competence (and in some way closely related to it) 
the language user may not possess whet for want of a better term could be 
called socio-linguistic competence, both kinds of competence contributing to 
more general cultural competence. We shall turn immediately therefore to 
certain! published hints of this nature. 

2. Co-existing competences . 

Both PIKE and FIRTIf, critics of the dualism they see in SAUSSURE^s sign, • 
like MALINOWSKI come under attack on account of what is felt to be their 
behaviourism. M.GAUTHIER (1963) 'for example believes PIKE's examples of 
verbal /non-verbal patterning (breakfast, a .church service, a football match) to 
have been carefully chosen to suit his particular purpose, being unusually 
ritualised, hence serving to hide the need to emphasise the creative aspect of 
language ;.nk>reover easily segmented, "tied to the surface of phenomena", . FIRTH 
is taken further by D.T.UNGENDOEN (1964, p.307-9) for not having, exemplified . 
his categories at all: "Firth ... had not even shown how a linguist can. isolate 
^ element of a context of situation"; . LANGENDOEN’s objections hinge on 

the necessity to elaborate a prior "theory. of culture" which.' will provide an 
account of "how individuals .growing up in a particular society learn its 
cultural pattern and what is expected of them in it" (306, fn.9)i He tbeh' 

hints at ^e need for a competence model for such a theory. ’ 

' ' ' ' ' . . /■ 

LANGEffK^'s brief footnote calls to mind some^lng of the perspective ' 
which informs many' of SAPIR's .writings, linguistic ^d non-linguistic alike,* ^ 

For example: "An excellent- test 4 pf the fruitfulness of the study of ciiittire .’]* '' 
in close conjunction with a study of personality, would be' provided by studies 
in the field of child, development. It is strange. bow little ethdology has* ^ 
cfjneerned itself with the intimate genetic problem of the seqairement Of ciiltbre. ' 
by the child'\^"^ More recently, there is W. GOODENOOGH's now well-known 
eriterion.'for 'cultural, analysis, ^namely the need to specify what it IS that 
a stranger to a society .would have to know in order to perform appropriately • 
in it.i^^' J.B.C^ASAGRANI^i: (1963) .makes reference to some Observations of 
A.I.HALLOIfE^. in pointing out that. few anthropologists specify in any but the 
most general terms "just uhat would be required of language If it is to do the 
work of culture" (p.287). .G.A.MILLER (1965) suggests in passing that one day 
we might even.have"pragmat.ic rules", capable of characterising "our on limited 

variety of belief systems".^?) 

The notion of pragmatic rules has been taken very seriously by 0,WEId<l£R- ' 
in an article which aims to ‘extend the assumptions underlying ^‘HOMSKY's theory 
of grtmmitieal^.competenee' to the "domain of pragmatics". ^^1 . WERNER defines: 

his pragputic subject mutter as, among other tu.ings:."a psychological anplysis 
of the relation bet^en speaking behaviour and other behaviour; a psychological 
theory of different connotations of one and , the same word -for different 
individuals; etha-oi^iesi ami sociologicti studies of the speakilig habits' and 
their differesccs, ia different tribes,, d-l^fereat age groups,- and, soclal'Striia". (p.59). 
The last part ^iacludes the * ethnography of speaking* fD.HYHES, ',1962|y 1964i>) . 

and socio^llagulstics”. , In one plapg WERNER- states: "Pragmatlcs.e accoUBii ‘.fOr the 
ability of native speakerq-'to understand (and* use) language' in S minner that is 
cttlturslly appropriate and results in pragmatically Interpreted sentences" (pj. 44). 

His however is' s seatehpe-and word<4>ased :thOory which owes 'mudh to the actual ' 
methods of KATZ and FODOR. "Minimum atomic .Plant" take the place of "semantic 
’larkers", and comprise a "set of active verbs" which cannot be further subdivided 
"without difficulty". The attempt does not work out, its author admitting that 
the "cultural enapetenne” hg xeelf« mmy after all ha »g^mp1y (n>1> 
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M. DURBIN, on "The Goals of Ethnoscience*', in the same volume, baldly 
, reiterates some of the fundamental requirements for^grammatical competence 

theory in CHOMSKY (1965). (24) , 

This then appears to be a dead end, .One is struck particularly by the '* 
reversal of priority between goal's and subject matter on the one hapd and 
method on the other. It is difiicult enough to deny that the semantic marker's 
of KATZ and FODOR in their own domain may very well owe too much to the '' 
cognitive systems of their creators, that they are probably only susceptible 
of internal (not external) validation, never reaching beyond the "model" stage 
to the stage of a theory true to the subject matter, moreover multiplying nearly 
as fast as the knowledge-of-the-^rld "distingulshers" appended to them* But 
these entities tdien so literally translated into what might be a radically different 
field of enquiry seem surely even more alien, (25) n ^ust not be assui^u for 
instance that the contextual components of socio-linguistic competence would 
typically be realised as lexical items (as in the case of semantic .markers). 

The relevant units may well be larger, or discontinuous, or phonological, etc, 
or all these together, a veritable "mixed i)ag", as A',lfCINTOSH has it,(25) ^ 

yet all a part of the structure of the language. Neither does it foilbW theC 
the linguist should feel the latter to be only marginally relevant to his 'oidi' 
concerns: standard Korean requires obligatory choices of verb-morphblogjr in strict 
accordance with ingroupness and outgrpupness, and in each case with, selection of 
one of three points on a scale of intimacy, idienever another person is h^dressed 
(S«E, MARTIN, 1964); there seems no reason why the expression say ih English of 
what appear to be rather similar sociological factors should not bO as ihidnslvely 
studied, even though corresponding formal vacations are quite so obligatory - 
end not largely restricted to the morphology of the word, for that matter'," 

J.B.CASAGRANDE (1963, p, 287) quotes some particularly well-chos'eh ihbtds 0^ 
A,I,i]ALLOWELL (1955): ",,, all human' cultures must provide the individual* -with 
basic orientations that are among the necessary conditions for t^e develoi^nt, 
reinforcement, and effective functioning of self-awareness," HALU)WE0,'M 
singles out three such basic orientations: self-other orientation, spaflp*^t^oral 
orientation, and object orientation, each common tp all cultures, it is ’ 
noticeable that the kind of evidence which supports each one is, again, primarily 
that of words , grammatical and lexical. Thus,, respectively, these include:' 
personal pronoun systems, kinship terms, personal names, terms for psyOhpghysio- 
logical processes such as dreaming, listening, etc,; nawCS. for lilaceh ahd 
significant topographical features;, and the "orientation of thO self t o' a ' [ 
phenos)eno logical world of objects," To the extent that HALLpW^ has started 
from .linguistic units of a certain sort, rather than from otherwise ^specifiable 
similjarjities la the experience of man, it would appear that attention might in 
consequence h^ve been deflected away from factors of orientation tdiich 'arc " 
characteristically not so marked, yet may be no Icsiif commonly recognisable* as 
culturally relevant to choice of language. Yet one feels that this particular 
signpost does point in the right direction, . The developing shape of socid*^ 
linguistic competence will be detpr^ined by our view of it as conceivably unique 
subject matter, not as a function of prematurely imposed methddl alread;p esi'ablished 
for idiat might be quite different ends, ! . 

Variety in the linguistic expression of comparable cultural meani^s one 
should assume, to be as wide' a*. that of ^ language itself, ftecognisably' recurrent 
cultural motivations for choice of one language pr dialect in prdferhhca *tb 
another are likely to be equally relevant to choice among the mihiitbst ]htyllStic 
variants elsewhere (27)^ the same time, it seems Hardly likely that fethry 
single feature in the grammar, or item in the lexicon etc,, can be accPuhiedlfor 
as culturally significant, or equally .sp, and there may be little sense in 
attempting p top-to-bottom analysis of the kind, usually or so often favoured 
in linguistics, (26J Even so, there seems every reason to regard Socld-lingUistic 
competence in the same light as grammatical competence and the more ihcluSive 
cultural competence that contains them both as a finite set of abilities, latgely 
universal, oirtly inherited, inherent in languages and in parts of Ihnguagei 
(though not by any means in all or most parts), .and more or less habiitially" and 
acceptably deployed in practice. The language user, one might say, hks it in 
him to make sense of language in epntej^t, by registering what are in some waj^ 
central aspects of it rather than by relying op his continuous and hevef-edding 
experience of alligator shoes and hprse-rshoes. The analyst ^ s job is id’ infer 
tiAst the language user registers, through observation of and introspebtioh' about 
behaviour. Finally, it will be necessary to attend to the fact that aTl^'fektures 
of language are in any case isore,. or less, habitual and. more, or less, acceptable , 
as well as being either obligatory or optional. This moreover applies to 
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language users as iseq)|)e¥;s of particular, cultures and pairticular societies 
(and parts of these) and as individuals . When it comes to the cultural 
and social properties of language, the boundary dividing langue from parole 
may turn out .after all to be thoroughly blurred. The present .account aims 
to focus rather particularly on some of those recurrent concerns of 
socio-linguistics - and somerTwrt’^iro. rec^^ appear to be reasona 

candidates for recpgniti,on as fundmental aspects of cultural competence.^ 






3. DOMAINS. AND ROLE RELATIONS. 
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3. l.n tf’iCKd for o?*rticiil- ritv .. 






, .JClarification -of^-the notion of ’’cultural competence” we have suggested 
can ^b.e sought by, noting some of. the recurrent concerns of socio-liriguistics. 
This so in spite of the apparently behaviouristic tendencies of.much 
sqcio-linguistic wo.rk, yielding statements of the type: in eiivironment x 
we catt predict the occurrence of language y (or dialect, style, variant, etc.). 
T^e ,imporjbant point however is that in .published work the same as it were 
ri^uced ingredients of, environment did tend to recur, arid not riecessarily as 
a refujt of preconceived expectations. 
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One might start for example with the use and development of a term like 
”donain”, which has been applied (by J.A.FISIMAN, 1965, 1956) to "the occasions 
, on which one language (variant, dialect, style, etc.) is habitually employed 
/^rathe^ .than (or /in addition to) another” (1966, p. 428). Recurrent <!oBiains ‘ 
would be such- as "the family", ’’the neighbourhood”, ’’governmental administration”, 
"occupations”, and so forth. At first' sight, these bear some resemblance to the 
neo-Pirthian, categories of "field of discourse” (M.A.K.HALLIDAY et al, 1%4, 



p>.90„ and R.M.W. DIXON, 1964a, p.37 ff.), and "register” (at any rate in the 
serise .in whipn this terra is used by A. DAVIES^ 1%5, as the language of 
I /"oc.cuppJtiQnai groups”). . ’’Domains” of language use ore intended' however by 
, piSl^N to be arrived at ini a c(uite different manner. Instead of wishing to 
rely heavily on the linguist.' s direct perception of formal (grammatical, lexical, 

; , Phonological,* graphological) contrasts'^^) « reinforcing or reinforced by his 

own .perception of sbcio-cultu'ral contrasts - FISHMAN stresses that "the appropriate 
, . designation and .definition of domains of language behaviour obyipMly calls for 
considerable insighf. into the sociq-cultural dyhamics of particular multilingual 
setting^ at particular periods .in their history'* (reference is also made, esp. 
in.f^. 15, to previous d.iicussipns along these lines, notably by E.ftAOGEN, 

and q, WEINREICH) . What characterises FISHMAN’ s handling of a 

rather obvious categqiry is however', hot^xmiy-hi^ -insistence on the inter- 
disoipiinary identification of relevant domains; but also, secohd,' the rckpiirement 
that ^each domain be differentiated into role relations, such as. judge - petitioner, 
etc., (though not., all foie-relation difference’s are necessarily related to lahguage- 
chdlca differences : see fh. 191; third, the need to recognise a clear distinction 
between domain and topic; fourth, the heed to relate psychologically "compound” 

.and "cot^rdinete’l bilihgualism.ih the individual to "overlapping” and "non-overlappinc 
domains to use (giving four resultant types of biiinguals)? fifth, the tendency 
of certain domains to be more "maintenance-prone” iii a language contact' setting 







in. understaiiiyli.ng language maintenande' arid shift, rather than "group inteetness’ 
"ciass”, 6r"pvestige" (generalisations couched in these terms are disCuiSed on 

p.U42;ff,,). ' ■ // ' '■ ' 
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.FlSi|h>N leaves the identity of d'omaihk and their ephstituenf role relations 
much more, pp^ other loiters appear to wish to d6. fh so doing, he is 
undpubfsdly .concerned to wait upon the emergence' of more explicitly generalisable 
, , ...fapters v^ic^^ mighi be poSsibly different from those ( like "class” etc.) in 
current use. It should be. noted that hb is hlso more epnePrned With ”so^io- 
,, ecpiogipal'purpojse”, bearing upon choice 6f language or dialect, than with a 
,povpi;bly different set of factors* related to variation "within a code” (p.439). 

The lirigulstlp ’’dominance' configuration'' (from' U.WEiNRElCH, 1953) of a speech 
community Is, sepn ,as best expressed In terms of a chart showing "domains of language 
behjBvipur^' horizontally and "other sources of variance" vertically, each . 

. . . intpjMectioh japrked/ for identity/, and fehapge in direction, of language/dihifect 
choice.' ^ ' 









FI3HM/\N*s awareness oi the sociological dimensions of his category of 
domain deflects criticism on this core, but one is still led to question the 



— uii uiia uore, out one is sti.li lea to question the 
.assumption of an apparently pre-determined set of vertical sources o^ variance 
such as those he presents. For example, three degrees of ’’formality" are 
taken as a yardstick for the measurement of influential nartirinant 



I, — I uj. cArtiiiiJic, Lijxtre ut^grees oi lormaiity are « '* 

taken as a yardstick for the measurement of influential participant relationships*.’' ‘ 
The question is, however, what other factors might have been taken into ' ' - 

COn.«!irfprat inn ^ *..n mi .. /. ...... 
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lelations) into the definition of each separate domain, and also (cutting across- 
aomaDis) vertica.liy. it is not. clear what thp term formality itself is 
intenoed to- imply. .(t is apparently regarded as something more general in- • ^ 

"prestige" and so- forth, since these aW.poi merrtfion^ anywfeore. -The^ ’ ' 
j tsrm Itself reminds, one of a neo-Firthian category, corresbondingiy 

namo •'•<Ti*^li + ,,. , Blti. o'*! j^unt irolg+iouohijis ■sui-olv -.'.o not ':?oo’olvh' thfimSiel'VOS^ ' 

on all occasions irrco d.egree5> of formality and informality, -one feels; -i 
imilarly, the isolation vertically of a "written: spoken" distinction Suggests' 
a lacK OA consideration of other possibly relevant features of media of > '-'.’Jt 
communication, such as for example the presence or absence of various kinds if' 

visual component, the means or lack of means provided by ‘the medium for imraoLliatte^'^'* 
01* dolaved '‘Ofiflhnr.lf nn 7'or>inv/%/.ai .1 ... 
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or doJayed feedback cr. reciprocal conmunicatiorr (ihcluding interruption)', ‘ the ’ * ' - 

an on-going activity, the particular mass media in' ^ * ' 

' . I ' ' ! \ ^ A r t I'. 



decjree qf isdlation 
questiqii, etc.'' 



** learninq .... „ «oiii,Qn 

.ypes of langaape learaiiig sjtuat.icns should be thoi.,jghly Investigated-. Thehe'^ 
common types should represent various combinations, of key A^ariables" (p.75)’. 

Among these- arc: "degree of contact with the second language (aside from 

example* "iamediato family or househcid",’ 



"same- neighbourhooff' os "s:ce toivn", the Use of the' seMnd- iangiagrbr^n^dbWl ■*' 

igious .Society, a servant class, I..)", etc.’ • 



TAPSorr*® i a s (e,g. a religioi.^ a ocavcui. mtiss, etc,’ ' • 

CARROLL s various categories are meroly examples, and may or may not be intended' 
to arise from the seme depth of socio-cultural analysis .as FISHMAN’ s . . At the' -*--< 

same time, CARECLL 7 in. contrast to FISrtN - refer.s to generalised faetbr^ of ' ' 

participant relationship (inherent in attitudes towards the second language)' 
such as relative social status", "iristrumcntal valued*; "cultural anti libLal ' ■ h 
values etc., without reduction to a single scale of formality 'and without " 
suggestion of their secondary relevance relative to doraan itself (here seen in 
terms of situations instancing degree of co^ta’ct with 'the second language). 



There are many scc-.o-linguistic approaches to the category of domain which 
to a greater or lesser extent resolve themseivos into general factors of role 

FISHMAN. B.BERNSTEIN for example discusses 
choice of variety of English ( code") by school-children in relation to socio- 
economic class and domains such as the home, the playground, the classroom, etc. 

unresolved. They are characterised in 

term, of activities and relationships which on the one hand stress "loyalty to the 
group and insulate the speaker from personal involvement", and bn the other stress 
the expression of individual meaning and allow an "acquisition of skills which are 
strategic for educational and occupational success". BERNSTEIN’S hypothesis 

(1966 IS the most rpr.pnt nnKlictinH \ • ^ ^ . 



i* the most recent published Statement) is that .a ."sharp stratification', ’> , 

iWa,- p.i^, fna 2 ) pg,fhe.sociologicbf^ide :J„ 
between some sections of the viorking class strata, especially lower workinb’ * 
class , and, in contrast, "middle class and associated strata", relates very’ 

CloSGlv -snrippri trt 4.,*^,. .. 
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closely indeed to an equally sharp, distinction between the availability (for the 
lower working class) of a group-oriented "restricted" code of Englisli. and • fbr 

^vaUability of this code plus.hn individial-orlented 
ntni! ' Domains ?n such are the mere occasions on which •.’fhase 

BERNSTEIN’ language. To tpke one df 
BcRNSTEIN s less familiar examples (1964), the middle-class psychiatrist .noses an 

unfamiliar .problem for his working-class patient, that of ‘elaborating his'own'- 

occasion itself however, might form one of many physically quite 
different occas.ions, each posing the same kind of problem. , J^KLEIN aoAfl^ . 

husband-wif^amiiS qS^r^el, Jiere "probi^nS^JIii "I 
be phrased^in an incomplete way and the real qature of the! decision mayvnever be^ “ 
revealed" (p. 173) . KLEIN speaks of thq ’'cognitive poverty^of cettS^ectM^^^^ ’ C! 
in society, which she calls a "stubborn determination not to develop" (p 875* that'l! 

IS to say, in large part a disinclination to develop the power to expreis bn^'seff 
Domain of n-se, as a category, in this view of things e.cquLes meLi«^ 
ue rec.i rdeu in terms o.f very generraisable factors o-f rnio 



In fieneral, socio-linguistic investigation tends not to stress the 
observation of correspondences between linguistic and domain variety^ but / 

rather attempts to explain linguistic variety in terms of more generally 
recurrent, or abstract, factors. J.J.GIBIPERZ (1958) and (1966) provide 
examples of contrasting emphases which might well reflect a more general 
recent trend. In the earlier account, GUMPERZ explains that in "urban 
agglomerates in the so-cailed plural societies of the east" there is often 
a high (iegree of "role specificity" •« the round of daily activity "segmented 
into a series of separate spheres governed by distinct and often conflicting 
norms." This leads to the preservation of linguistic norms (relative 
absence of complete code-4nerging) but allows considerable overlap of one sort 
or another, noteably a "code-switching style" for each language, marked by 
extensive structural interference. In the later account, of code-switching 
between "rana malet" (the local dialect) and "bokaal" (the literary, religious, 
and generally high prestige dialect), in a Norwegian country district, GUMPERZ 
refers to various "social networks" (religious, political, and so forth), 
but dispenses with all these in favour of a specific set of generalised factors: 
"friendship networks" (in tcmns of "closed" and *\bpen" groups, rather in the 
manner of the sociological distinction between "primary" and "secondary" groups^^^^), 
"transacrional" and "personal" settings » and local/non-lpcal topics. Choice of 
dialect is related not so much to the analysis of each partivular domain as to what 
amounts to eight pos.sible combinations of these more generalised factors. One 
notes in passing, however, that GUMPERZ wishes to generalise types of setting 
without reference to factors like "class", "prestige", etc, (p.38), hence in 
th|s, respect ranges himself alongside FISHMAN. There is no theoretical reason, 
he states (p.34), why socio-economic status, education, and so forth, should 
automaticaiiy be directly relevant. 

There is certainly no general agreement among socio-linguists abkut what 
the iipre general factors in the field might be, let alone about how they might 
be defined . once stipulated or suspected. Likely correspondences 

turn> pu^ on inspection as often as not to fall short of exact identity. 

J.J.GUMPERZ (19(’)6) makes use of a distinction between "closed" and "open" networks 
based pn friendship ties ("linguistic similarity is most closely reflected through 
friendship ties": p,35), each observed either in "personal" settings (calling for 
the expression of individuality) or in "transactional" seUings (calling for 
"linguistic etiquette" and the suspension of individuality) :- 

Social networks (religioa,. poll tics, etc.) 

I . 

' "Friendship" networks 

Closed groups Open groups 

\ / s 

Periomai (P) T P ■ 



STEMART U963) states that "two main kinds of behavioural variables play an 
important rple as the determiners of language usage in any social situation" 
(p.l56):- 

(The term "forme Used" is paraphrased as"foraally prescribed"! 



Private 


Public 




/ 


\ 


Unformalised (N) Formalised (F) 


N 


F 



To these variables STEWART feels drawn to add one more, distinguishing between 
"a .colloquial and a more formal style of speech, say, from Joos* casual to 

consultative'*^ signalling a change in the "mood of discourse" (p.l58). 

BERNS^EIN^ as have Seen, is Conceriled with whether the use of language is or 
.is ^h6t group-orient ed, but does not specify four distinct possibilities. 



y 
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Transact ional(T) 
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*It can be seen that for BERNSTEIN the suspension of individuality is rather ' . 
closely related tc the focus of the participant on the (closed) group, hence 
not “persbnal** - yet at the same time not "transactional**; and **public** rather 
than **private**, but (according to the sense one chooses to stress) both . , ‘ ' 

**formalised*' falling for language which is highly predictable and normative) 
and **unforraalised** (calling for language which is appropriate for **informal 
gatherings** rather than for **official ceremonies** and the like). STEWART'S 
term **formalised** does not equate with GUMPERZ's **transactional**, since ‘he 
observes that in the course of generally unformalised behaviour the speaker 
might suddeit.31^/ shift to a **fornialised** language not because the setting had 
suddenly become transactional but rather the **mood** of the discourse had changed 
(the example provided is that of a **Haitian friend with whom I had been bn 
Creole speaking terms for some time** who switched to French with a switch af 
topic to that of the health of his mother: p.l57). 

Seeming synonymity among different terms and identity in the meanings qf 
the same term are normally more apparent than real, whatever the particular , 
field of linguistics one chooses to study. In socio-linguistics it is espeqially 
necesf.ary to guard against the too rapid assumption of common labels like *'class**, 
**power**, **prestige**, **status**, **solidarity**, **acquaintanceship**, **formality’', etc; 
particularly if a clearly specified connection with particular settings or occasions 
is not maintained or demonstrated. FISHMAN's basic perspective then is 
valuable, amounting to a methodological warning (see 5 below) not to be distracted 
by the ready availability of neat axes and labels, but rather to seek well grounded 
understanding of the actua~ situations in which language is. used. 



Few domains of language use^^^i 



>r even factors of participant relatipnship 
can be assumed to be universal. Perhaps none are. But whether this is so 
or not ‘the description of situational variety has to take account of the .ways 
in which different social groups indulge in different activities and ekhibiV 
different inter-personal relationships. The categories in FISHMAN'S cHqrt, or 
in CARROLL* s 'language learning situations** are only likely to hold good for 
(particular groups of) immigrants in say one part of America and (particular 
groups of) language learners in say one part of Nigeria respectively: hence 
FISIMN's emphasis on the need for insight into "the socio-cultural dynamics of 
particular multilingual settings". Moreover, there is no doubt that, the 
sociological identification of social grr 4ps (indebted to the sociologist "s 
perception of largely non-linguistic markers) in general. precedes any solely 
linguistic indentification. The point is obvious, yet has to be made. A study 
such as that of W.LABOV (1966a; see also 1964 and 1966b) could not have been 
undertOken ivithout initial use of sociological data of considerable complexity, 
concerned with socio-economic groupings in New York City. In connection especially 
with LABOV (1966b) it has to be conceded that the linguist as linguist is quite 
powerless to estimate types and obtain measures of, for example, speial mobility. 
Yet, as LABOV shows rather convincingly, social mobility is a strong candidate to 
put alongside measurements of the social status quo. Much of one's language 
behaviour, that is to say, is probably normative, in the sense of conforming, 
to one's own ideas of the norms of the group we aspire to rather than the 
performance of the group We belong to. From an anthropological angle, , 

W.G(X)DENOUGH (1%1) makes the same point, in stressing the "intense concern", 
of the individual with the various symbols (which are more than **mere marjeetfs") 
by which they might prove to themselves and the wot Id that thtey . 

appropriate goal^ of **s6cial identity*'. In a sense, a very^' important: key ,tb 
the schoolchild's language performance is precisely hiS notions, of where, socially, 
he is heading. LABOV notes a much closer correspondence between^ "lower middle 
class Upward mobility type" and "upper middle class" speech’ (at any rate in, 
renpect of the particular phonological variants studied) than between the former 
and "lower middle class stable mobility type", the former also .showing the 
51?ongc5t ahbjective endorsement oJ( tjie no.ras concerned (J^66bV,l ' \ , 



It is rtot of course possible to apportion people each to one single group in 
sopiety.^ .LABOV points out for example that socio-economic classification along 
fragments into .several characteristics, moreover acquired at different times in a 
perfon's lii^e: educational level, occupation, income, etc.: that cases of. "status 
incongruence" .are .not at all infrequent; and that these are reflected in linguistic 
behaviour* .J.^EIN (196^, p,4^ ff.) gives a useful account of differing 
sociolog|Lcai schemes of classification for social differences. (42)/ there is 
clearly very great need for collaboration between sociologists and' linguists in 
this matter, panics. .A’ly.if one accepts the strictures of BERNSTEIN, KLEIN, . . 
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PICKFORD, PUTNAM and O' HERN, and others referred to in l.T above. 
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"Social group", with particular reference to linguistic correlates, is 
approached from various angles in:~ 



B. BERNSTEIN (throughout). 

G.L.BROOK (1964); ch.7. 

C. A. FERGUSON (1959). 

J.J.GUMPERZ (1958; etc.). 

M HAAS (1944) 

m!a.K.HALIIDAY, A.McINTOSH, P.D.STREVENS (.1964); ch.4. 

E.HAUGEN (1956, 1962). 

J.S. KENYON (1948). 

J.KLEIN (1965). 

W.LABOV (throughout). 

S. NEWTMN (1964). 

G.R.PICKPORD (1956). 

G.N.PUT.NAM and E.M.O’HERN (1955). 

R. QUIRK (1958). 

E. SAPIR (1921, 1931b, 1933). 

L.SCHATZM;1N and A. STRAUSS (1955). 

T. A.SEBEOK (1963) (on "social dialects" in the animal kingdom). 
W.J.H.SPROTT (1958); See fn.39 above. 

R.W.SHUY (1965). 

W.A. STEWART (1964, 1%5).‘ 



3,2 General Factors. 
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Allowing for the dangexs implicit in a too ready acceptance of neat axes, 
and labels, intuition suggests the likelihood that underlying the undoubted 
variety among domains, social groups, topics, . etc. , there will still be certain 
factors of cultural competerice that are universally applicable. Moreover, it 
would be surprising if their identity were particularly obscure - at any rate 
at a certain level of awareness. There is therefore some sense in pursuing the 
literature, of socio-linguistics from this point of view. Leaving aside the very 
popular, concern with "formality", three terms are particularly recurrent:, "status", 
"power", and "solidarity", each possessing several apparent or near synonyms 
(as "prestige" with "status", group "loyalty" with "solidarity", etc.l, F’iirther 
than this, the first two (not infrequently interchangeable: rightly or wrongly) 
are often made to contrast in their effect on choice of language with th^ third, . 
However, the sociologist's distinction between "status" and "power" would sepm to 
be quite as pertinent. Brie.fly, "status" concerns evaluation (socially conditioned 
in varying degrees) of the characteristics of others - including their language - 
while "power" concerns the actual exercise of "force", "domination", or "manipulation" 
by one person or group over anoiher (see ^.CQSER and B.ROSENBERG, 1964, p,]34-143). 
Neither may be easy to observe or define v ^ but .the distinction itself .seems to 
be important for its bearing upon choice of language. . Partial or complete overlapping 
is, of course, not uncommon (indeed, a U three can come together on occasion; one 
can speak of the solidarity of status aiid' power). But in a sense the more 
interesting cases are likely to be those where non-congruence is most apparent, not 
only of each with the other but among different types of the same general, factor 
(especially, perhaps, "status"). The linguist is likely to be especially, 
interested in these cases in which choice of language seems most probleniatical or, 
in other words, least predictable. 

To what extent does the individual language user, and the larger speech 
community, select languages, dialects, styles,, variants, etc, in accordance with 
needs to reflect and establish particular relationships of status, power, and 
solidarity? Do these same needs (44) govern a ranga of behaviours from the 
selection and development of a ^'standard" language, vxit*''g system, etc,, to the 
exact choice of words suitable for addressing an old frieu over the garden fence? 
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Standard languages can arise from two main sou7.*ces: first, from the promotion 
of a language Iqrgely used outside the "speech community" (see 8 below) to'.the 
role of superposed medium of communication, in casos where none of the several 
indigenous languages or dialects are considered suitable; and second, froih 
selection of one particular local dialect from twr> or more Candidates, including 
the possible development of one or other of the varieties of a language in a 
sitiitttior of "diglossla" (or the standardisation of some mixture of these; see 
C.A.FE^, 1959), '45) chosen, the sociio-political decision to recognise 

the exis!t..'*>> of a '^language" whero, structural^ (and/or by various criteria of 
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'• »vwt^lvy c^cAKi^c^M^lfC. •y»hftrptitZf^. 7s 

«• *• 01 course ^erj cbumionf! in tae' case of aiiu .6e-u.aa u.or oxampAa/,. ^.„. * 

, has not ii^requently been pointeq.out that three basic factors, have to.ba 

together l>y the comntunity and those in power, namely, the need to reinforq^ the, 
unification of the eonnunity itself t to .assert its separation frounmi^e. . 
neighbours, and la ensure its ability tP <?oMwnieetr internationallv^ ^^ the 
fit's-t' two of these are clearly aspects of group solidarity, the last any ..aspect of 

* ' ''need for- status and power power being naturally conferred by.,aq/'winaow on 

^ ’ tha*'iWos:ld"i;‘ ’ what strikes one .a^ut each particular locale .however is <preolsely 

-^1^. pigjfUiouiarity or eeesing uniqueness of. wnst these very general considerations 
"entail; or liniply fcodpar'e fn,40. abbve), iyet still withlAints of resemblances. 

; E.iWtiGfiN (1^9) provides a t bought -rpr evoking, account of the then standard language 
' ' Si'fUat'ioii fn NdrWay, where .the rival .varieties of ."bokmal’,' . and “nynorsk*? can be 
‘i^poken olf, withbut tdo much rii^k of over-fSimplific&tion, as "more clTilised" and 
"more Norwegian" respectively. ‘ Such factors as status, power,, solidarity, etc. 
will ho doubt, in the course df time, .find an .equilibrium. which will allow the one 
dr the other, or some form ofiXusion of tbe.ftwo, to emerge as standird,.;but it 
is worth pondering the fact that governmental suppdct (refiepted for example in 
educational policy) has not effectively checked .the,, dep line of ..nynorsk since 1945. 
Risking an dyer-stereotyped view of t.aiagi, .one J?ight. say; that "power'!, is not 
winning .'but over ."status'U Even isq, if iJAUGEN . is right .in pointing, to the 
"urban sub-standard" bridge var^ty as the nasCant standard language, than:again 

* 'we mry ba witnessing the long-term but pdssibly.i 9 avitable .sijiocass,. of relatively 

low-ilatus everyday comnunicative effieieqey (and of course. commereial utility) 

Over d relatively, high-status form, of language. . . :TI|e survival pf )£nglish.:i;ather 
' than French after 10^ helps. , to undermine . the ..genirilixatidni that the Mre. > 
prtstigeful language displaces,. the less prestigeful. (see J,A,FIsiiANr fl9^r 
p.444, 445, for several other examples), .and: |o too (closer .tCatha Norwegian caso/ 
does the story of the origins of modern. Standard English in .sopth-fasterii-dialects 

* ofrapparently low Sodsl status yet high, utility milwev^ Thq various, papers op 
-this Subject by (in particular) N.DAVIS^ also.,bjr .J^DOBSpy (iWl and E.EKNALL contai 

-‘leBsona of SOBM considerable raleyance..tQ modern pxcbl^j, :. ,‘i , . , « ' 

In a sense, any functional attribute of a language, whatever its status, ' 
confers "power", oh. the user.: .The "hiflV!. variety. ip. piisitHation, of diglossia, 
if indeed. iti"is' notiuseq by any,sector of ^he coaoiupiiy for ordinary conversation"^ I 
(€. A, FERGUSON, 1959, p,43$), must correiporidiiigly jack power of ,a oertiip,.sort - 
not only through V its non-use for conversational purposes but a.lso perhaps, ip 
.CQhsequencp, through sobk) degree of functional atr.pphy, The^ifate , of Sanskrit and 

Latin in particular among high-siatns literary languages neqds po. more, thaii mere 
meptiop. The "power q£ casual conversational itoguage reminds qne that vernacular 
too have their special strength,, contributing to and deriviig.;^,om the strangth of 
small-group solidarity. Iher© is the weil-rknown passage by E,^^1R (1931a): , 
"Generally speaking,, the smaller the circle, and the morei complex understanding, 
already arrived at within it, the more, ecohomical can. the aot of opsnmni.eat.ion 
afford to become. A single word pasted between, isembers. of , an Jntimate group^ 

.in spite of its apparent vagueness and ambigufty, may .od.nsritute a.far meria precise 
eoHunication than, volumes of carefully prepared correspondence interchanged between 
two government," There is reason to take sfeat SAPIR is saying here quite .literal 
not .so much in .order, to advocate the promotion of local yernaeulars at the expense 
of more widespread languages, as. tq retain regard fox the. unique effeotiveness of 
many languages, or dialects precisely because they serve. this, purpose so.feli*. If 
a "restricted code" exists for English it too has power (ai^j incldeataily, aectuetA 
qualities, hence a kind of status; see B,BE»NSTEIN, 19dla|,,p.2K)8| and.A*A*rHlLLr. 

1958, p.2^1), the power which cofflc.s,from social cohesiveness and i identity,, the 
power the politician and advertiser alike seek to tap. Paraguay has been caHed- 
an interesting "language lalu)ratory';, in that it preseats a picture of unusually 
.•table co-existenee between a world langnage^ Spanish^, and, a geographically^ 
restricted vernacular. Guarani. J.ROllIN, (1962) points put that (at the, time of 
‘ ’ writing) 52y, of the pupwlatioa .. were .bi -lingual. ’Spsnish.,ia the language Pf:."pjp./( 

Guarani of "solidarity", broadly speaking. RUBIN idshes to. explain phnioe of 
one or the other in terms of this pair of axes , first, ,and. by .reference ,tq, others 
.(socio-economic class, urban/j:.ural origin^ topic, sex, ^tc.) second. , , Leaving asi'* 
the question of whether this is the right sq^t of hierarchy tp'. recognise (it Jeans 
heavily on the need to reduce a comp''T( situation to siiqile dlMnsions, and may 
well be rather, too deductive in method J see ^*1 Oelow),,.the inteyestiog: <r indeed 
.powerful - slot may. quite poesibly be where positive solidarity 4nt]B;)T3ects with 
equality of statuiv At this point Guarani Is the poriiai medium, , jllbw to the 
'pxtent that dyads in general tend towards, or at aqy rate, seek, precisely this 
relationship, so Guarani is well placed to survive pfeasufe from tBV genera; 
superior status of Spanish. v48) 



* 



Solidarity among equals does not always of course confer the kind of power 
that survives. The predicament of the Hawaiian schoolchild faced with the ticklish ' > 
problem of having to code-switch on ^appropriate occasions between the high-status , 
non-solidary standard English he is taught in the schools and the form of "vulgar" 
English (related historically to pidgin English) which symbolises solidarity with 
his peers (ANTHROPOLOGICAL LINGUISTICS, 6, 7, Oct. 1964, p.76 ff.) - and. for this 
reason possesses, for him, equally high status of a sort - can be illustrated all 
over ‘the world in many different contexts. The primary function of BERNSTEIN’S 
"restricted" code, for example, springs to ^ind. So too does the phenomenon of 
"age-grading" whereby an apparently consistent use of low-status dialect among lower 
class Negro boys (rather than girls) in Washington D.C. is restricted, to those of 
very yotihg age who have not yet been "acculturaiwu" to the more prestigious dialect 
(.W.A. Stewart, 1964). At the age of seven or eight, noticeable dialect shifting 
takes place, fairly independently (in STEWART’S view) oftetol. education. The 
power of language or of a particular form of language to confer solidarity brings 
with it a very real but Often insecure, form of status. W.LABOV (1963) relates 
the tendency to centralise diphthongs among inhabitants of Martha’s Vineyard, a 
small island off Massachusetts, to feelings of resentment against incoming economic 
exploiters f fishermen in parUcular, and of a certain ag^ (39^-45), form the focal 
point for^the expression (including linguistic expression) of independence, "I 
think we use ah entirely differfent^pe of English language" expresses consciousness 
of tha need for status attaching to solidarity. "Hypercorrection" is most 
pronounced among young meh who had left for the mainland but then returned, and 
it may be noted in passing that hypercorrection may alio be a normal feature of 
upward social mobility (LABOV, 19^b), hence very much an expression of status 
feelihgs. U.WElNREICH (1953) suggests that frustrated superiority feelings can 
give rise to intense language loyalty, resentment being cause "wong the more 
Steadfast members of the dominated group, a resentment which brings with it 
unswerving language loyalty" (p.lOl). However, as J.A. FISHMAN points out (1966, 
p.444, 445), this Would be a questionable generalisation if taken too far, and 
WElNREiCH too Ooncedes the need for qualification, in pointing out that "a group’s 
language loyalty aud nationalistic aspirations do not necessarily have parallel 
goals" (p.l(X)). 

TheSc^ various' Considerations apply naturally to the adoption of any one 
language or dialect for Special purposes, or in particular domains, as well as to 
the adoption of a standard language for the whole community. In December 1964 
the writer had pOcasfon to make a rather rapid assessment of the classroom 
linguistic ejqierience of Somali school pupils, in order to make recommendations 
ifhich might behr upOh a re-assessment of the educational linguistic policy of the 
Country, with special reference to the creation of a national university ("SOMALIA" 
19M). The Somali Republic is admittedly more nearly homogeneous linguistibally 
than perhaps any other African state, but from the point of view of individual 
bilingualism it would appear to present as heterogeneous a picture as most. The' 
mother-tongues are Somali, Rahanwiin (unintelligible to Somali speakers; 
B.;N.A!i}RZEJENSKI, 1962f J.J.PIA, 1966), and a Bantu tongue, Chimini. In terms of 
numbers speaking each mother-tongue language, one might agree with ANDRZEJEWSKl and 
PlA in regarding Somalia as a basically monolingual country, that is, speaking 
Somali, However, three oUtsideMogU'^ges (Arabic, Italian^ and English) are used each 
for Certain purposes and by certain groups and are used as media Of instruction in 
Certain 'parts of the educational system - each one Very nearly qualifying as a "major" 
language, using G.A^ FERGUSON’S criteria (1966b), One of these, Arabic | presents on 
top of this its own picture of diglossia. All in all, the use of the phrase 
"linguistically homogeneous" for Somalia would be Somewhat misplaced (see R.KLOSS, 
1966, esp. p,138 on the less extreme examples of Malta and Luxembutg), . « 

It is not uncommon fOr a Somali to handle - for various purposes, but very 
largely also as a consequence of hisSHpcl'lng » each or any of Arabic, English, 

Italian and at least his oWn dialect; of the vernacular Somali, Some alio speak 
S«mhlli'i the primary "vehicular" language of East Africa, ^ch returning graduate 
or School leaver from overseas, moreover, is liable to speak at least one other 
language. The soeio-llnguistic facts are likely therefore to be complex, but it is 
clear that linguistic planning for the educational system could alter the Whole 
picture qUite radically, given time, ’’ 

There are two main educatiCnal fields to consider - the school system'inside 
Somalia, on the one hand, add the experience of SChcol-leavers studying overseas, 
ort the other, ’ The language patterns of school curricula in the north of the 
country differ jSarkedly from those in the south. ,T0 quote a small extract from the 



Report (SOMALIA, 1964):- "In the north,* a child first passes through a Koranic 
^ school where the radium of his instruction beOones, modern colloquial Arabic, 
and tdiere he becomes acquainted with the Classical Arabic of the Koran. Some . 
time before he is ten y@ars old (in rural areas this may bO between ten and four- 
teen) he moves on to an Elementary School, where Arabic continues to fulfil this 
role as medium of instruction At this point, English is being taught as a 
subject. At the Intermediate stage, English assumes this medium fu**Ption, and 
retains it throughout the Secont*§ry School, Arabic, meanwhile, is taught in the 
Intermediate and Secondary School. a subject language; at Sheikh Secondary 
School it takes up nearly 1396 of the total curriculum time'. In the south, Arabic 
is used as the medium of instruction In the first two grades of the Elementary school 
after which- at present - Italian assurat" this function. PtOlish was introduced 
in the Academic Year 1963/64 in Grade 3 ojT the Elementary School as a further 
second language, alongside Arabic. It is iutended to replace Italian as the 
medium of instruction in Grades 3 and 4 by Aroac in the near future. Italian is 
current'ljM^he. medium of instruction in the Interi^diate Schools, vdiile in the 
Secondary Schools in the south there are three ratals ^.depending on the school - 
Italian, Arabic and Engl^h.(49) it is intended ultimately, at in tha 

north, English will become the medium of instruction in the lateniediate Schools 
in place of Italian, but no final decision has yet bee. taken with respect to these 
or to the Secondary Schools," The Report goes on:- 

"There are at least two major aspects of this situation* to be noted. First. 
the output from the schools is composed of multilingual indivrnuals with varying 
competence in each of several languages. As it stands, this siiiisUon does not 
easily lend itself to singb medium teaching at any further instit'ition of learning. 
Second, as the three members of the Unesco 1962 Educational Plannii.^^ Group remarked, 
the curriculum * stresses the linguistic side of education too strongly*^ This 
second point is certainly so. In Elementary Schools in the south, b:^ of the 
pupils' time is spent learning Arabic and Italian . . against a home bacK:^round of 
Somali." 

At the school-leaving level, the facts state that over 5(X) students were 
studying 26 svibjects in 17 overseas countries (representing at least 12 different 
native languages) at the degree level, while mors than 500 others were follo^ng 
12 very dintinct types of course in 13 overseas countries (in. at least 10 languages). 
Such students, as a group, will be possessed of fluent abilities in mahy different 
languages, more than half of which play no normal part in Somali life. That is to 
say, translation (in fields idiere translation may be particularly difficult) 
necessarily takes on i/diat can only be imagined as sury;ival value for many of the 
most highly educated members of society. Moreover, in the case of those languages 
Idiieh used in Somalia, overseas students are bound to bring back with them, 
varieties more in keeping with each particular overseas environment than with that 
of Somali life itself. The real strength of an international language, it should 
be remembered, is quite largely a function of its power and adaptation to national 
or otheuldse local environments; and this entails certain advantages attaching to 
their being learnt locally. • 

Status, power,' and solidarity are hard at work in discriminating among the 
three main outside languages in Somalia. Arabic draws much of its strength from 
the fact that Somalia are Muslims. In same schools at least the English lesson 
provides merely another vehicle for the‘teachi//ig of the. Koran - through the use 
of translation. Arabic is in many respects the language of prestige, par excellence 
Italian however is the predominant language of commerce and (slightly less so, beside 
Arabic) law: one does very nearly all one's shopping in Italian. English, on the 
other hand, is the language overwhelmingly used iby United Nat ions -personnel, by many 
overseas delegations, and so forth. The ever-present underlying tension between 
Arabic and English (and to a lesser extent Italian) is painfully obvious in respect 
of the long-standing but still unresolved and extremely delicate problem of whether 
to develop an Arabic or a toman script for Somali: the Somali government were not 
necessarily prepared in 1964 to accept any outside linguistic advice. Somali 
itself has the strength and weakness of any other vernacular, and being unwritten 
into the bargain ("When a road accident occurs, the police will question witnesses 
in Somali, but write their report in Italian in the south, or English in the north,.. 
ANDRZEJEMSKI, 1962, p,177), would seen to be a rather weak candidate for official 
status, or indeed for additional strengthening beyond a certain stage in the 
educational curriculum. 



The writer *s exp6'rieri6e’ of advising on the teaching of English at the' ' ' ‘ 
State tiniversity 'pf Ulan Batot, in the Mongolian People's Republic, and teaching '• 
English there, duifing April and May 1966, proved instructive in *‘*is respect, 

A run-down of seme favourite learners* "centres of interest" (requiring expression 
in English) night be interestingly oonpared with those which might obtain elsewhere: 
agriculture, especiany animal husbandry, land cultivation, dairy farming, etc.; 
travel irfside ami outsidef the country, including transport by ox, camel;, and horse; 
national customs and legends; sport, especially wrestling, hoi'sei-racing, and 
archery; Mongolian 'cooking; at home, especially the "yurt" in the countryside; 
f'esearch into locally i^eleyaftt scientific and technological problems; wild life 
and hunting; clothes," especially the national dress; sightseeing, especially museums 
•of historical interest; and so on. These are not, of course,' wholly unfamiliar - 

as mere labels. But it is what English looks like when made to dp an adequate Job 

of expressing each one that is distinctive 1* , Only t6 some 

extent can the relevance of each centre )f interest to the use of English ^ 

properly assessed by making a socio-lingul: \r survey of current practice, since 
in this kind of context (which, ’in kind if not 1" degree, bears certain affinities 
with that of Son»lia) English has a number of uses that are only potential until 
there are those competent to realise them. This means that at least Moae of the 
basic uses for the language being learned will be to some extent a function of tdiat 
goes on in school classrooms (Just as piiychologically "compound" and "coordinate" 
bilinguals are largely produced in the classroom: see H.H.STECtN, 1963, p.l8, i9). 

.One is inclined towmider whether the teacher who is a native speakef of the 
language being taUght, and represents a different culture, is or is not, better 
placed to adapt tke language to the pupils* socio-cultural needs than the teacher 
'liihose culture and native language are those of the pupils; unless, of course, the 
' lattef is also an ex^^^ly competent bilingual. That is to say, exploitation of 
* the various qualitiesiyf adaptability in the language may not be at all easy for 
'.the non-native speaker or learner, particularly if it is his intention to resist 
incipient cfeolisation. Perhaps this is a major if not the greatest single crux in 
the language learning problem: the achievement of bilingualism without prejudice io 
sae*s Ctiltural identity. 

Motivation to lea^h or use another language or dialect is bound up with the 
factor of intelligibility," This becomes particularly clear by q . reading of 
H. 'JOLFF (1959). Faced mth the task of devising orthographies for Nigerian , 

'"languages and dialects, WOLFF made a fairly natural starting assiunption .that 
intelligibility would be largely predictable from contrastive structural analysis. 

This proved in very many cases not to be so; indeed the phenomenon of non-reciprocal 
intelligibility pointed r&ther to the disturbing play of local economic and power 
structures, along with feelings of "ethnic self-sufficiency" (p,443), giving rise to 
what" amounted to *)5odait,. grciQis w Intelligibility", As WOLFF points out, the 
nature of intelligibllic; its. ^ is still all too little understood. Nevertheless 
the question presents itself w»ieth«r certain forms of socio- linouistic contrastive 
analysis might not have correL ;’'* "»ore closely with intelligibility, At advanced 

levels of learning, the more resi'. . ^"''hension are undoubtedly 

socio-linguistie in nature. The - -pa overseas learner of English for example 
takes a long time to master socio-lin!’^« ..>.ic distinctions in the language of very 
coonon everyday occurrence. In the present connection it should be, noted that 
faetprs of relative status and power, group solidarity, and many more such aspects 
of socio-cultural meaning, are not only differently symbolised by languages as wholes 
but. also ejqpresf^d by each language in a more or less systematically different fashion. 
Mention i«s mad( n 1^,2 above of word-oriented icriQ-Xiaguistic analysis, But 

it is rather the relatively "mixed bag" system not lending itself to neat tabulation 
(neithev in the textbook nor in the learner's mind) that provides the greatest 
difficulty, especially where symbolisation of factor^ • ^ status etc. is already a 
sensitiwe matter across language or dialect boundaries. Pex^^ps then it is noi 
wonder that some degree pf correlation between non-linguisf ically observable relation- 
ships of this general sort and intelligibility ratings toe arrived at - yet fail 
to connect Mth more direct aspects of linguistic other ta **'^.io-linguistic interfere 
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Relereocei ^rtaining to "standard** languages and **vernaeulats*' (in aliAalbeti|Ba)L,... 
order):- 



•i, 



i •/. I’ >t .. 



D, ABEaCR0)IBIE'!(1956); ch,' 4, 

W, BRIGHT and A.K.RAiUlNnjAN (196^); 'discuss in particular the role o^ lUef^P;i:,.M a^' 
prestige factor countering linguistic innovation; the case of Icelandic 
referred to in the ensuing discussioD by E.HAOGEN, ' > . ' 

L.F,BROSNAWN C1963)V . ' . . 

W.E.BOLL (19^); highly critical of the assumption in U.N.E.S«C.O. (1953) that 

'Vhe'best medium for teaching is the mother tongue of the pupil." Stresses ' 
the limitations of vernaculars, and difficulties involved in the rapid 
, extension of their usefulness. Compare D.HYMES below (I96lb), But see 
* V * : alio RiAvHALL, 1966,ch.lO. 

C.A.FERGOSON (1959). 

C. A.FERi^ri (1966a, 1966b). . . , 

P.L.6ARVIN C1959), Properties necessary for a standard language. With. this, ... . 

‘‘.'c.pnpare E.HAUGEN (1966a). - 

P.tlj^Wlfi and M.MATHIOT (I960), ’ 

and C.M.NAIH (1960). ' 

J.j.GOWPBHZ'U96l). • 

H.A.HALL‘el966);a31;ffi:.v 

E. H.OGEN (1956). ■ ‘ : , . .. 

E.asUGEfl;(l?59); • ‘ ’ . ■:!; 

E.'HAb^V(l962)/ In defence of normative attitudes. 

.E. HAOr’N'U^^), . . . ‘ . 

E. HaU|^’.'( 19(^). Properties netefSary for a standard language, all.jor some of . 

^Icir are lacking in a vernacular. Remarks Compare W.E. BOLL, 1955,. above) . 

■ beakupoh*O.N.E.S.C.O,^,(^ ’ 

E. (196ob). Emphasises the role of . the vrritten language in language planning; 

' ' deicrigtioh or creation of a norm; planning for diversity as jifell as ,^or , 

' u^ifdrtiiiy;. difficulty in learning versus difficulty In use; enrichaeAt cf,-. 

' Vtanda'fd language l>y study of dialects; ”prestige"| the rele of Ihe . linguist 

F. W:HpOSEBOU)ER (1962). ' : ’ ^ ^ i 

D. . J()961^^^ Argues for the recognition of a "full"/"idvanced” distinction. 

itoohages, implying much the same conclusions as that of BOLL (l^)t 

" (i^) ; p*523r^’: a. large "topical biblibgraphy**. r ' 

'R.jB^tE PA^ (l9^); p.21. ff; On the use. of vernacular languages in education;,, pro's 
, , .end con's .for the‘ use of the vernacular, short-term and lohgrterm. 
W.G.lO0Lf6N;*(1962). ' ‘ 

G. E.PERREN’and MiF’.HOLLOWAY (1964). " , v. . 

H. H,5TEw ,(l%2), Deals with the. desirability of learning an international, linage, 

•' in the early chapters. 

W.A.STEWARt <l96iO, ' / / . ■“ ‘ 

J.L.M.TRill (196i),j * . . *. ' '• 

U.WEIN^IOH <1953); p. 99-103. standardisation at a conteguenpe of "language 

, ..loyftty'Ji ."the symbolic attodiation of X'lienguage'aS a standardised iysti^' 

' with' the group^’S integrity*^. ‘ “But' scb J.A.FISBfol^ (1966) }' pl4^. , • ii,.;. 
R.NOLFF (1^9); NonHKIuhmtlence between strue'tural likeness a.nd iptual intelligibility 
of languages and dialects - beat!, ng upbn the problem of devising new * , 
orthographies., ‘ • 



4. SPEECH TONCniONS 



.Thjl if^ueti^ g,f what lu^ht seem to, be infinite numbers of ’'domains" tg mon. 
mamgeabre proportions invites then the use of general factors pf "role relitipashii^", 
tugh IS "tutus’' of One sp)H or another, ."power ”,">01. idaflty'V etc, ' . There..«ra of 
course othere that haye.not been dealt at all or at any length here., tuc.h ait length/ 
of icquaintiBC'ethlp; friendship; generation; kinthipv degree of uncertainty about 
rtlatioatbl|>s .OR the part of either or both (or all, as the ease may be) of the , . , 
pejrticl|pi«hts 7 which will make among other things , for more or les| spontaneity pr , 
delibexiieieu in;, the fpimMlttion of utterances; .expectation and amount of "feedback" 
(see asp, A,WlU(lflSON, 1965); ,and jo. forth. All these tend to have the ({uaUty pf- 
relatively stable or gradually .evolving relationships « ,.fn this rpspect One pfes , 

• close analogy with the basic elements of .perionality; the former pan be thought of 
Q as descrifiable' in' terms of a finite e.et of xac t or r which co«^ccur in pariicular ways 
to chareetfr.ife a’ pptthtiaily infinite number of domains, while the latter similarly 
^ C0H>eeRr io-.aharacterise presumably infinitely differentiated individual personalities > 
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But there are other functions for langua^^^ which nay likewise, taken one 
by on6| be finite in nunber/yet enter into more composite sets of coH>ccurrinQ» 
functions which may again verge on the infinite. One speaks here of such 
everyday co-occurring purposes as '‘commands", "requests", "invitations", 
suggestions", . "advice", "offers of assistance", "acceptance or.non-acceptancs ' 
of non-compliance with a request", "gratitude", "agreement and disagreement’^ * 
greeting", "leave-taking", '.'encouragement''^ “permission", "promising", "apology", 
"threats", "warning", "insulting", "pleading", and so forth. ■ There are very 
many such terns in everyday language (one might compare, on a different plane, 
G.W.ALLPORT'S collection of 18, (XX) terms in English referring to personality 
characteristics; referred to in ALLPORT, 1963). • Most can be switched from 
giving' to "asking for" ("advice", etc.); or related to different participants 
or persons (hence especially tied to participant relationships), as in; "i wonder 
IX.Jflu've thought of - ", "So you think it would be a good idea if T "ge 
tried to get me to etc. (see the amusing exercises in S.I.HAYAKAWA, 1952, p.%): 
made negative or positive; conveyed or recognised by a mere word, or a tope perhaps,, 
or alternatively be only apparent at the end of the chapter or six months later or* 
between the lines", or through all of these means together; understood dr not 
understood in the manner intended (cf.. T.WJSNS, 1957, aiid 5,23 below); deliberateiy 
ambiguous; and so forth. One cannot classify functions of this sort as say "purpose", 
or aspects of "social control" or "progmatic." functions, end sO" forth,' since ell ‘ 
of these overlap with many other functions ^uch as the expression (including' 
establishisentl of "status" etc. Or in other words the clcsif lent ion . (etc;.), , 
of relative status- is a basic form of social control, highly purposive, ahi 
serving many pq^gmatic ends. It is not even easy to accept such a distinction 
.9 that of E, HAUGEN (1956, p.96) between the two basic social functions of language 
of comnication" and "identification", since (to take up just one nedessary’ 
q^ali£^ition).,one must agree With J.R.nBTH in his Insistance that It id part of the 
mncMn * i^^ning to sound like one (that is to say, he cooimnicates. this meani!^)» 

‘ ‘ ‘ . perhaps one of the' more reliable 

criteria for separating out what, we, intuitively- do feel to be an underlying 
aif«.8reRcs between say the expression of status and t he. express ion pf' a connadd is 
that of . relative and recurrence. .."Power", "status", ^iolidarity" (etc*) 

or less, continuously, yet it is very intermittently 
indeed. that wa wish tp give orders, strike up or, discourage acquaintanceships,' say 
goPdbye, express. agreement, and ‘so on. These are recurrent but nort-continuont 
functions which in u temporal sense are the less inclusive. In terms of duration 
and recurrence the physical aspects of "domains", and particu.\ar "topics" too, occupy 
an intermediate place; a man may be a manager of a firm and talk about Certain things 
only, for six hours evCry day - and then sidteh to another domain and set of topics. 



i » . * * . - • 

tt (1935) chose to refer to the more intermittent type of function as 

speech functioni", reserving for such categories as "familiar, colloquial, and 
more formal speech", or "the ianguagds of the School, the Law, the Chttrch, and all 
the specialised forms of speech", the term "speech dtuationt". He does not however 
apply the criterion of duration/recurrence, since, as examples of the latter he 
includes "such common situatipno" as"address", "greetings, farewells or mutual 
recognition of status of relationship on contact, adjustment of relaftibhS after 
I breaki^ .off ^relations, renewal of relations, change of relatiohs", etc,, 



n^*s raitfiraticn.of the word "reiations!'. underlliies the fact ihat for him 
largely a stetter o^ addresser-addressee relationships;™^ it 



"situation" is , , 

certainly forces one to reghrd iay the expression of groUp '^solidarity" aiid 
agreement" alike hs expressions of role relationships. The time factot therefore 
would ac.em to be/the only real distinguishing criterion. 



"Attitudes" of course stand in a similar relationship to the more oervasive 
Clements of personality, activated relatively intermiftently yet mar ked‘ always 
by the stamp of the individual. One might suppose too that the expression of 
afreementand disagreement and the like will always ^ marked by suCh factors as 
relative status, length of acquaintanceship, etc. There is reason therefore to 
study the expression of the latter in torms of the corresponding expression of the 
fomer. We have already implied (3.1 and 3;2 above) that domain aiialysis - idifle 
not ^rgetting tte necessity for constant renewal of connection with data oh the 
grwnd it ware - might profitably take the form of the analysis of thei?ja6qpffbssioir of. 
corresponding but MrO generalisable factors of role relationship,- Therefore 
(td pick up FI8TH*s terminology) there Is reason to regard "speech functions^ is 
indispensable points of reference/ih socio-linguistiC snalysis. 



. . little published work which seeks to approach the liitgMge 

behaviour of speech coBaunitles or goCi el groups (or ladividuaii fnr in 











terms of domains themselves approached in terms of role rela.tionships not only of 
the more prevasive but also of the more intermittent sort. Most socio-lingiiitts 
tend to select linguistic points of reference which are rather readily definable 
in formal terms (such as the realisation of the first consonant of 'thing'i *thdUght*t 
etc, as stop, affricate, or fricative: W.LIBOV, 1964, 1966a, 1966b), or the siection 
of first name, title and last name, etc. as forms of address: R.W.BSOIVN and M.FORD, . 
1961; and so forth - see 5.23 below). One might question however whether these 
are as interesting, either linguistically or sociologically, as the varied linguistic 
realisation of such everyday purposes as those we have been referring to. Linguisti- 
cally speaking, the features answering to these latter purposes will tend to be 
very much less atomistic and homogeneous, yet still require linguistic description. 
Sociologically speaking, the' adoption of more functional points of reference might, 
one suspects, throw if not more light at least a different light on the structure of 
society which one thereby infers. Indeed, it seems fairly apparent that misinter- 
pretation of the various dimensions of meaning attaching to say an innocent request 
like "You coiildn*t change half-a-crown for me, could you?" can often be far less 
poticeabJ''..tQ either participant (hence far more persistent) and far more annoying'^ * 
tii^a we' uiiid of uniutelligibility that might arise from the use of /t - /where one 
uses /B - /oneself, BERNSTEIN addresses himself to matters of this more socially 

functional sort, so too does S, ERVIN-TRIPP (1964), and a few others, but there can 
be little doubt that current attention to such matters in no way reflects how fertile, 
a line of enquiry this could be. 



Methodologically speaking, there are of course difficulties in identifying the 
occurrence of "commands", "requests", etc. This will be returned to shortly. 

But we have agreed that goals and subject-4natter take precedence over methodology. 
Many of these functions, besides being extremely recurrent (witness the large number 
of "conversational formulas" and "everyday idioms" books for learners of English 
as a second language - inadequately selected and presented as they normally ate), 
are, if anything, more immune from "conscious suppression" (W.LABOV, 1964, p.l66> 
or censorship than say LAB0V*s sharply delimited phoiological variables - which 
people often are rather conscious of (as LABOV shows bimself). At the 'same time, 
evidence fpr deliberation in choice of language in these respects would seem to 
have very considerable interest in itself, and in all probability still be relatively 
free of^ertainly more revealing and inclusive than - those highly conventionalised 
social attitudes commonly associated with the pronunciation of individ?4al phonematic 
units, It, should also be .mentioned in passing that the lihguistic study of 
literature caii gain much from a similar perspective, in seeking, that is to say', 
for "strands , of things" that run through the whole work, reflecting' the playand 
development of different characters, moods, intentions, and so^on,. against a 
constant backcloth of socio-linguistic norms (see A.McINTQSH, 1965, p.2(l). 



The relatively, .slight attention that has so far been paid to these matters 
has tended, as we have implied already, to be rather discursive or programmatic. 



R.JAK0BS0N*s spectrum of functions according to relative focus on the various 



constituents of the speech event has the merit of showing that linguistics might have 
something to say in this area, even if it means that the analyst is not faced with 
discrete yes/no alternatives but rather with the continuous gra^ence which also 
characterises the expression of emotive elements and the like.'l*'^ JAK0BS0N*s 
scheme has been taken up moc recently by D.HYMES (1964a,, p.21 ff.), who wishes 
description of the speech event to entail a very comprehensive set of factors . 
indeed. In HYMES*s' paper the general stress laid on "Inner structural relations 
and purpose" (p.22) does not carry vrith it any particular emphasis on participant 
relationships. B.Mi’lLINOWSKI (1935> clearly articulated the view that "pragmatic" 
functions stand very near the heart of language in use; indeed, "it is the pragmatic 
use of speech within the context of action vdiich has shaped its structure" (p,52). 
Whether or not one feels Scepticism for MALINOwSKI*s structural descriptions (see 
J.R. FIRTH, 1957), the question can still be asked whether the Structure of each 
language might not answer in a deeply systematic manher. not only to some conceivably 
distinct "inner form" but also to those more recurrent functions vAich involve the 
human being from the earliest stages of language acquisition,. 






, The terra "pragmatics" itself, which is particularly associated with MALINOWSKI’S 
view of language, flits in and out of this general area of concern. As U.WEINREICH 
(1963) points out, the field of pragmatics has "virtually no Conventional content" 
(p2iO)and fn.l2), D. HYMES (1964a, p.lO) refers the possibility of a "Structural 
pra^miiics" to the total set of functions vdiich he derives from JAKOBSON.^ J.H.GREENBER* 
had earlier (1949) draivn much the same picture as that of HYMES for the pragmatic 
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view of pragmatics, vastly wider still - at any rate In principle - has already 
been referred to (2.2 above.). The term itself is a useful one however if it is 
taken in the more or less everyday sense which MALINOWSKI gives to it, namely 
to do with language as an ''instrument of action", and more generally with its 
users (see also C.MORRIS, 1938). 

In -this context, U,WSINHEICH‘s hanulifig of wliat is pragmatic in language 
(1963) is instructive. First of all, WEINREICH wishes to'restrict its comtge 
to that "paradigm of discourse features which comprise assertion, and features 
incompatible with assertion and with each other: question, command, and. attitudes 
to the content of discourse, insofar as they are coded" (p.150). The requirement 
of imitatl incofnpatibility' woqld appear however to rule out, on one occasion or 
another, even the exemplified categories - as they, appear already to have ruled 
' ‘out for WEINREICH such functions as "suggestion", "advice",, etc. Thus the 
question "What are ypu going to do about it then?" as often as not conveys idiat 
would appear to be a clear question and a clear. command simultaneously. . The 
constituents of this utterance which express question and command so overlay one. 
another than "incompatibility" would be very difficult to explain or demonstrate. 

Nbr do "attitudes" easily lerid themselves to an either-this«or-that approach: 
approval and disapproval (p.l52) can undoubtedly both be expressed at once, in 
relation to an- iderttical targe^ even in say particular renderings of the word 
"yes". We all sooner or later learn to gxpress agreement simultaneously with 
disagreement, fear with longing, etc. (again see WEINREICH p*l52)* in such a way 
as to throw doubt on their incompatibility - non<*>linguistic and linguistic alike 
(but see Appendix 2)t WEtNREICH's attention, to return to a point already mad.e 
more than once, rests on those highly coded formal markers (verbal morphology, question 
particles, etcj that seem to correspond most directly with particular functions, . 
rather than on "nixed bag?" of formal features that come together in answer to 
functional needs^ .The principle involved is. clearly articulated: "In this paper 
it will be Assumed that the grammatical description of a language is not only 
autonomous Vis-a-vis the semantic one, but is also presupposed by it" (p.l46, .but 
see also p.l92: "Postscript 1965"), Yet one feels that nothing is really autonomous 
in the iMke-up of language, and too strong a leaning towards one direction or other 
in analysis must tend' to distort or. shrink, the picture. • . 

WEINREICH makes a further, distinction between signs as "designators" and signs 
a? "fopnators",' the .formef consisting of a sign-vehicle and a designatum, the latter 
of a sijgn-yehicle and "ah implicit instruction for an operation, such as negation, 
gene^arisatiori; and the like" (p,145). "A designatummay.be said to constitute 
a set df conditions; in o situation in which such conditions are actually fulfilled.... 
the tokeri of the sigh may. be said to denote" (p.l45; compare C.OSGOOD's distinction 
in -the same volume between "denotation" and "connotation", the latter concerning 

reactions to signs" where WEINRMCH*s "designation" conCerf* the "intensional 
‘structure" of ' language: it is difficult to assess the degree of equivalence);- Similarly 
transfonhatlye-^erterative linguistis regard context of situation as merely .'.^disambiguating" 
alternative poslibilities of meaning (see 2,1 above). This may or may not be -so; 
the point at issue ia whether or 'not the distinction between designators and formators 
itself is iBisieading.‘ .WEINREICH states: "But for our purposes we can apply Carnap's 
working definition of designator': 'all those expressions to which a semantical 
analysis of meaning' is applied*" (p.l49). He goes on to contrast "bread", "smear" 
and "fast",' ort the one hand,* with "or" and "this", on the other, as examples of 
designators and formators. respectively - corresponding roughly therefore with the very 
traditional notion of language as consisting of "full" words and "empty" words, , The 
difficulty of such a distinction is exemplified by the cases of Thai "hat'\ "bat", • 
meaning "royal hand", royal foot", regardless of who is speaking to whom, and Tibetan 
"u"' and'."^go", bdth meaning "head", but each chosen in accordance with the attitude 
of the speaker to the Listener or subject of discourse. The Thai words are referred 
to as Examples of designators j the Tibetan as formators (p,155). The criterion 

applied here is simply that i^ile the former type of meaning semantic, the 
expression of attitude, or'rather inter-personal relationship, is not^ semantic. Yet in 
each case it would be' equally possible to refer to pairs of semantic components each 
realised by one formal item. To do otherwise amounts to the expulsion of significant 
areas of meaning from semantic analysis (note: there must be a. clear-cut realisation 

that the province qf linguistic semantics is the study of the designationai 

system proper tq.eac.h language^, P 4 I 9 I). In other words, the study of meaning (which 
is WEINREICH's concern) should epaie down to the. job of correlating the forms of 
language Cnot confined to "labels", etc, : note that for WEINREICH "status labels".,- 
come under "designation": p. 155) with a range of contextual factors within which role 
,„y„^l9tions, elements of perso.iiality, and so forth, play as large a part as any other 
KIL omponents of meaning,' . . • 
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Suppose for example one were interested in the expression of "commands", 

**rexiuests", "invitations", "suggestions", "advice", etc, (SKINNER* s "mands"). 

It would not be difficult to list some hundreds of differently structured 
examples of even the most overt utterance-initiating expressions, many of which 
incidentally .illustrate the crucial role of phonological features in 
distinguishing otherwise formally identical utterances (see Appendix 2), Labels 
like "command", "request", etc. are of course by no means easy to define. What 
might be a "command" for the speaker or writer might have the force of a "request" 
or mere piece of "advice" for the listener or reader (see T, BURNS, 1957), Moreover, 
for any one person what a "command" is will depend on what a "request" is, and a 
"suggestion", etc. Quite intuitively speaking however, there would still appear 
to be a set of terms here amounting to a semantic field in their own right, each 
term linked perhaps by a common component - which might informally be referred to 
as the intention of inducing someone else to do what one wishes him to do. 

Definition of each particular term cannot be achieved purely conceptually or 
notionally, in the manner of dictionary definitions without examples, l^haviouristic 
definition is equally inadequate, as we have seen in referring (earlier in 2.1) to 
CHOMSKY’S criticism of SKINNER: the two main issues (to reiterate) being first that 
what the receiver does is not the whole point, if one thinks (as one must) of the 
traditional and everyday regard for the intention of the speaker (N, CHOMSKY, 1959, 
p.567), and second that experimental methodology found useful for studying animals 
may be quite irrelevant when it comes to the study of human verbal behaviour. 

However, one should not be concerned to rule out notional and behaviouristic 
considerations - since if one does this they may very well somehow re-assert 
themselves through some back door as it were as part of the subject matter of 
language: the recognition of formally linguistic overt markers (and systematic 
relationships among these) which certainly assist one in inferring relevant 
notional and behaviouristic categories may itself depend to no little extent on 
one's awareness of notional and behaviouristic categories in the first place. It 
seems impossible to analyse in one direction. Further than this, it should not be 
assumed that the only kind of overt marker is the formally linguistic, "How about 
another one old chap?", spoken in the nicest possible way, might induce a gasp of 
fear on occasion ,,, (note W, LABOV’s "contextual" criteria, 1964, for the 
recog.ii tiori of "casual" speech). There are undeniably overt "para-linguistic" 
markers to consider, and non-linguistic. Even so, as many from F. BOAS (1911) 
onwards have pointed out the forms of language are often (perhaps deceptively) tb^* 
more observable, on the whole, and serve well as reference points for the 
description of correlations among notions, behaviours and forms. 

The task of describing systematic relationships holding among the vastly 
differ ted* command/request (etc.) forms of a language like English and such 
factors as social group, domain, role relationship, related "speech functions" 

(gratitude, apology, etc,), topic, aittitude, channel of communication (speech, 
writing, mass media, etc,), and so foirth, in terms of the relati/e frequency and 
acceptability of each, has (not surprisingly) not yet been tackled. What i£ 
surprising however (as already suggested) is that even severely delimited parts 
of fields such as this have scarcely been described or even (apparently) contemplated 
as a valid subject for linguistics - or socio-linguistics for that matter (see however: 
E.M.ALBERT, 1964; B.BERNSTEIN, esp. 1961b; S.ERVIN-TRIPP, 1964; A.MaINTOSH, 1963). 

See also 5,23 below. 

The methodological problems involved are of course acute, highlighting 
(among other things) the question of the relative usefulness and feasibility of 
observation and introspection. To put the matter crudely, it is not enough to 
hang around with a tape-recorder waiting for commands, requests, and the like to happen. 
They may not happen for uncomfortably long periods of time, and even a vast amount 
of tape may not in the end contain more than a small proportion of what one knows 
very well might have been said. On the other hand, merely listing expressions and 
asking oneself or some other informant (s) to annotate likely or appropriate role 
relationships etc, (or, alternatively, starting out from non-linguistic factors and 
thinking of or asking for expressions which fit) may provide more information on 
"belief systems", individual powers of imagination, degrees of social inhibition, and 
so forth, than on what in fact goes on in performance. The best way to proceed, 
speaking generally, is of course to make use of both in conjunction, for example, 
prompting participants in a tape-recorded discussion, after the event, to suggest 
how else they might have phrased this or that expression, and i^y or why not, and what 

might have said if the role relationship, topic, etc. had been different in certain 
1 pacts, and so forth. Perhaps the really valuable advances in this field for some 
time to come will be methodological, the working out of waysand means for acquiring 
■Jata. (61) 
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Description itself in turn will possess the’ utmost value when it. provides 
contrastive information, across languages, dialects and social groups, It 
is not possible to do more than envisage in very general terms a set of "universal" 
speech functions. Yet there seems no reason to doubt the possibility that these 
may amount to the most deeply rooted and persistent universalsof all, the very 
building blocks of cultural competence. 
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5# 1 Inductive and deductive 



The main dii;'ficulty presented by the study of parole is that of 
finding some sort of order among the ’’imponderabilia of everyday life”. 
(MALINOWSKI) or, as SAPIR put it, the "nooks and crannies of the real”. 

One does not wish merely to mirror the complex phenomena to be described 
or explained without adding c’ altering anything. How does one make sense 
of context? The difficulty Wo.th langue is that of constantly renev/ing the 
connection with the phenomena to b? explained. Ours has been called an 
age "riddled vath abstiractions, often inadequate to a stubbornly plural 
reality” ('7. W.'^LSH, 1964). How can one make sense out of context? 

Interest in parole tends to attract a predominantly inductive approach, 
in langue a predominantly deductive approach. But these should be regarded 
merely as tendencies. It is not possible to work purely inductively or ^ 
purely deductively s There v/ill always be something of both present, in 
v/hatever sort of equilibrium. The pattern of deciding how much, of each 
can be given various kinds of illustration. For example, taking a 
predominantly inductive case, in his study of "components of social culture” 
relevant to the choice of personal pronoun in nineteenth century Hussian 
literature, P. FRIEDRICH (1966) had to decidewhether or not or hov/ long to 
postpone speculation about the more general operation of some raucli smaller 
number of components, or whether to sbick to the ten which to him seemed to 
emerge from the observed "facts”. Those he settled for were general enou^; 
"topic”, "context”, "age”, "generation", "sex”, "kinship", "dialect”, 

"group membership", "jural and political authority", and "emotional 
solidarity". In discussion, it was suggested that he could just as 
effectively ha^|e operated y/ith two only: "pov;er" end "solidarity", 

FRIEDRICH countered: "I prefer a large number of analytical distinctions 

that are only ond or two steps from the data, as against only two categories 
that would require many intervening steps and subdivisions,." In other words, 
only if the "power" inherent da "ivge" operates upon choice of pronoun in 
exactly the same way as the "power" iii "jural and political authority" will 
nothing be lost by handling only the larger concept "power" without 
reference to the smaller ...ere specific categories. Identity of operation 
Includes, of course, degrees ef independence or inter~dependence which each 
category exhibits relative to others, in its relationship to choice of 
language. (6j) 

Although there is a great deal of difference between on the one hand 
starting with ten factors which have (so far as the analyst is able) been 
allowed to crerge inductively from the data, ^d subsequently in some way 
demonstratin.5 eliminating’ redundancies, and on the other deductively 
checking whether two more powerful and speculative factors work in practice, 
it is stil3, as suggested above, usually difficult to avoid doing both, and 
probably in some measure impossible. The unavoidable necessity for some 
reductionism is expressed by J, B. CASAGRAJIDE (I 963 ) in these terms! 

" se, we still are left with the largely historical task of accounting for 
the particular phenomena of specific languages and cultiires, but I would 
ask whence come the explanatory prinCii^ples in terms of which these 
accountings are cast, and in the case of comparative studies, whence come 
the Categories and concepts that permit valid comparison" (p.29l). The 
point he 5^ making is that they do not, and cannot, all spring from the 
grotmd to be examined . Some prior perspective is essential for analysis. 

It need not perhaps be more than temporaijy - in K. L, PIKE's terminology, 
an "etic" framework for the discovery of "eraic" contrasts (64) - but the 
analyst has to bring something to the da.ta, just as the infant in acquiring 
the language presumably does. 

Pure speculation, however, imposed on the data by the analyst, is 
equally liable to prove useless, except no doubt for the analyst cau^t up 
in the elegance of his own "internal" validation. CASAGRANDE points 
therefore to techniques which, in C.C, FRAKB*s words (I962), aim to "tap . 
the cognitive world of one's informants," discovering those "features of 
objects and events which they regard as significant for defining concepts, 
fofmulating propositions, andmaking decisions." That is to say, what 
mij^it otherwise be unwarranted and overly pro*-Qonceived reductionism by . 
the analyst is rojplaced by the discovery of far more intuitive reductionism 
on. the part of the participant. Or, to, put it another way, the process for 
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the analyst is both one of deduction (imposing categories and concepts that *.* 
permit questioning of the informant) and of induction (allowing the * ' 

informant himself to bo part of the data) . The informant responds in the 
light of his experience, but still within fchv. terms imposed on him by the 
questions. This means that he may well be drawn in effect to identify with 
their ^neral drift, that is to analyse in their light, and respond 
accordingly. (65) This will be partly a question of personalities. 

Behind some apparently explicit statements of methodological intention and 
achievement one often seems to detect implicit, far-reaching, and possibly 
unconscious bargains struck between analyst and informant. As SAPIR 
has rather cogently put it: "The personality of the anthropologist and of 
the individual with whom he interacts must structure the method’*. 

This in turn, one must add, entails the question of how representative the 
informant might be of the j^articular social group in question 
( see ’7. H. TOTBLB!f, I966, p. 1^^6) 

5* 2 ’Vhose job? 



Most work then is recognisably both inductive and deductive, explicitly 
and implicitly so, leaning in its various phases one way or the other. 

In either case, however, a relatively more ’’closed” or ’’given” set of terms 
is related to a more ’’open” or problematical set. (66) It is the latter 
vdiich stamps the diroStion of work as more sociological, linguistic, etc .(67) 
For example, a given body of phonological data or a given recorded text, if 
analysdd inductively in terms of abstract sociological correlates, should to 
this extent (and it is a v '»• large extent) be regarded as a sociological 
piece of work. Conversely, «iie inductive working out of patterning within 
linguistic correlates of a set of sociological observations would be an 
essentially linguistic operation. Again, a linguistic speculation or given 
set of categories once correlated with sociological variables takes on a 
sociological aspect; and the places of sociological and linguistic can, as 
before, be reversed. One might go so far ats to suggest that in broadly 
inter-disciplinary work what one starts out from certainly need not bo what 
one is primarily interested in. The opposite is far more likely in fact to 
be the case. The difficulty of course lies in the need to de\^clop the 
grounds of a starting-point which largely falls outside one’s own discipline,. 

In practice, the study of lemguage in its social and cultural context 
covers a range of activities extending from the basically linguistic to the 
basically non-linguistic (in each case very often stopping short of 
appropriate involvement on the other side) and to some recent delineations 
of a ’’second descriptive science comprising language, beside that of present 
linguistics proper” (D. HYl'iJilS, 1964a) - some features of \ihich there may be 
good reason to regard as direct potential extensions of the scope of 
linguistics itself. 
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5* 21 Linguistic. 



Of basically linguistic work the most obvious is perhaps that viiich 
investigates linguistic habits and abilities associated with given socio- 
regional groups, whether in terms of choice of language, dialect, or style. 
The very use of the term ’’language”, if B. BLOCH and G. L. TRACER ‘s 
definition be accepted (”a system of arbitrary vocal symbols by means of 
which a social group co-operatas”), obliges one Vo specify n^at is meant by 
a ’’social group”. (68) But also essentially linguistic are studies such as 
those of S. STANKIS 'ICZ (1964) into ’’the linguistic devices which serve to 
signal the emotional attitude of the speaker”, which have ”so far been 
insufficiently and unsystematicallj’ explored” (p.266); (69) and indeed, as 
we have suggested, all work which explores the linguistic di«jen/5ions of 
phenomena ’’given” in terms which may belong outside linguistics. 





The identity of the analyst himself, and his interests outside his own 
field, naturally matter a groat deal. The value of linguistic correlates of 
say sociological categories is likely in general to be more limited 
(moreover linguistically so) if those categories have been put there by the 
linguist as linguist. As J. LYONS has pointed out, all that is measured i 5 
not meaning....,, A very noteable quality in MALINOWSKI’S approach to 
language is precisely the degree of validity in its original non-linguistic 
premises. MALINOWSKI ’e faithfulnoss to the pv\rticulars of the social and 
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cultural environment in which language is used led Fn?TH (1957) criticise 
• * * what for him was MALINOWSKI'S excessively "realist" (70) approach, 

emphasising - as FIRTH put it - the "brute fact" or "concrete situation" in 
which the utterance is "directly embedded". FIRTH himself, however, in 
contrast, seems rather to have run into an excessively deductive train of 
thought about matters largely non-linguistic. Those who in turn criticise 
FIRTH'S categories for "context of situation" do so in general not so much 
■for their beirig arrived at too deductively as such, as for their being too 
normative, (71) excluding mention of reference, (72) lacking illustration, 
(73) and so forth. FIRTH establishes a very broad initial grid, ais one 
mi^t say, for the world of experience: 

The relevant features of participants (persons, personalities): 

(i) The verbal action of the participants 
(ii) The non-verbal action of the participants 
The relevant objects 

• • 

The effect of the verbal action. 

At the same time, however, particularly in "The Technique of Sonianticd!(j,935), 
FIRTH paints a picture of persons and personalities in terms of their 
"accumulation of social roles" (7^), and for this reason states that 
"Unity is the last concept that should be applied to language". FIRTH had 
a live interest in sociology, and the general impression loft by his 
writings is of a general tendency towards deductive statement invaluably 
modified by natural curiosity in fields lying ostensibly outside linguistics;. 

Knitted in to this somewhat ambivilont perspective is FIRTH 's clear 
(and of course quite unexceptionable) an junction to utilise scrupulous 
descriptive linguistic techniques. One has to avoid "loose linguistic 
sociology without formal accuracy" (J. R. FIRTH, 1935*. P* 3l)« But ho did 
not go so far as to require that the categories of context of situation 
diould themselves be determined by formal linguistic analysis. (73) 

This is the theoretical viev/ of "neo-Firthian" linguists in this country, 
and has been most clearly articulated by M. A. K. HALLIDAY (I961). 

HALLIDAY splits "context of situation" into "context" and 'Situation", 
tVe former comprising categories of the latter which aro relevant to choice 
of language. It is whore the contextual categories come from that matters. 
All, fipom the most general ("register") downwards, aro defined . formally , 
idiich is to shy in terms of grammatical (lexical, phonologicai, 
graphological) contrasts. More particularly, contextual meaning is required 
to be "logically dependent on formal meting", (76) the statement of the one 
to "logically precede" that of the other. This is a view of linguistics 
which in effect tends to place method before subject-matter (rather as in 
the case of 0. ’7ERNER, above). Logical dependence on formal meaning must 
mean, in practice, over-dependence on the linguist's direct perception of 
. formal contrasts, and these moreover must be couched in terms of .(hence 
derived ftom) his own particular descriptive theory, which itself owes 
nothing to contrasts of a "situational " IdLnd. A register category such 
as "tone" or "patronising and/or jocular" (J. ELLIS, .1966, p^ 85) becomes 
part of the linguist's equipment because, in looking directly at tiie forms 
of te3cts, he has perceived certain patterns which he decides to label in 
this way. Accordingly, very elaborate grid systems, "logically" derived 
from formal contrasts, can be placed over the world of experience, ..or 
"situation". (77) It is said that for the linguist two otherwise discrete 
"situations" are identical if thojr formal realisations 2xre identical. 

One C£ui only reflect however that such a case must surely be impossible to 
illustrate. Leaving aside the question of whether or not this is a 
behaviouristic view of language use, the question of identity ,is a wholly 
relative one: how similar must two texts be to bo "identical"? 

The dependence of context on form appears then to come down to 
dependence on the linpuist's own personal perception of formal contrast. 

But this in turn, one suspects, derives in large but ambiguous measure 
froBl his perception of sit’oational contrasts in the first place.. 

The starting-point for all nchemos of register may after all very well be 
o _ in part the linguist's non-linguistic view of the world. If this is so, 

ERIC then Indeijondence from other disciplines in the study of context is 



likely to be a distinct drawback. There is little gain in clarity from 
M. GRS^RY's ■view (196?) that the linguist should beware of a ’'failuro of 
nerve” in the i oe of situational variety, and instead feel more free to 
"make” situational facts. ’.V. S. ALLEI'I’s statement is quoted with approval: 
"There are no facts in linguistics until the linguist has made them." 

This may well be so, but GREGORY then goes on to state that the situational 
facts which interes"!: him as linguist are those which have "high potential 
contextual significance": the linguist's task is to study the "fixed ways 

of coping with certain recurring situaiicns." The drift of his remarks, and 
the perspective of this particular phrase alike, place main emphasis on the 
"fixed ways" rather than on the "recurring situations"" Making facts does 
not justify total indupendence for the discipline concerned in thpir making. 
(78) 



Neo-Firthian institutional linguistics" v/as intended by T. HILL (1958) 
to be concerned with "particular cases" rather than with "general principles 
of the tongue-speaker or tongue-community relation," the latter being the 
field of sociological linguistics. But as J. ELLIS (1965* P» 6* fh. 7) 
points out, sociology itself gives no terminological recognition to the 
distinction between general and particular, and in any case there is nc 
doubt nine years later, that the real dis-binctions are quite different. 
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5. 22 Anthropological/Sociological„ ,r . ' ' 

I ’ 

To say of any investigation cr discussion that it is partly .of largely 
non-linguist ic does not in itself imply that it has ^ittle to do wi"^ 
language nor that it has little interest for linguistics. Take for example 
the approach by J. RUBIN (1962) to the question of bilingualism , in Paraguay. 
Over half the population swi6c!i between Spanish and a, vernacular language 
called Guarani. "Code-switching" beha'viour of this sort is the given 
llnguiLs'tic ground for the investigation of sociological and psychological 
factors that mi^t bear upon choice of oile language or the .o'ther. such as 
for e^cample socio-economic cl;:.r’c, urban and rural locality, intiniapy, power 
relationships, sex, and so forth. A comparable range of factors, as we have 
seen, emerges from P. FRIEDRICH'S study of personal, pronoun i^sage ;in 
nineteenth-century Russian literature, where again the initial data is 
defined linguistically while the findings are social-psychological.. 

LAB0V'(1963) notices a marked degree of centralisation in the- 
pronunciation of diphthongs eunong some of the native inhabitants.. of 
Martha's Vineyard, a siriall island off i.assachusetts . , What vvere the, pre- 
disposing factors? They, hence the study itself, take us into an. intrigujug 
politico-sociological e3q>loration. All three studies could have. gone the 
other way: what, for example, aro some of. the characteristic linguistic 
habits of tecna^rs in the Paraguayan countryside, of dramatis personae in 
a Russian novel, of fishermen in Martha's Vineyard?, It will of.oqirse only 
be when all the facts are told that the two approaches will yield .the same 
answer and bear the same complexion. ■ 

5. 23* Linguistic, with sociological connections. ; 

No less interesting however,, but from, a different point of vieyr, are 
those apparently non-linguistic undertakings that seem as if tiiey ouf^t, by 
virtue of tiie’lr goals and subject matter, to Contain a , strong' Itoguistic 
component - yet do not. As we have suggested earlier, disorissipn pr 
recognition of linguistic matters is in fact very inii^queht. .the field 
of sociology. There are some noteable exceptions however. 
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.. . . , B. Bl^STSIN, throughout his writings, draws the attention of sociolo'^ists 

others to the central importance of language to their concerns:' 

"Speech marks out what is relevant - affectively, cognitively, arid socially - 
and experience is transformed by that v/hich is made relevant " (196ln). 

J. KLEIN (1964), discussing the social background of "cognitive poverty" 

("a stubborn determination not to develop") returns frequently to BERNSTEIN, 
A. R. LTJRIA (‘^social class differences in the urgency with vdiich the child 
is encoin’aged to talk, well", p. 488, etc.), the language of "complex, 
twaningful play, which proceeds from some preliminary project and involves 
the steady unfolding of this project in a series of play, activities" (p.501), 
socially differentiated tolerance of "ambiguity" (p.52l), and so on, and 
does so naturally as a sociologist. We shall select five particular 
examples in which awareness of potential linguistic interest does not, in 
contrast, appear to be present, or at any rate is not articulated. 

(i) . T. BURNS (1957) reported the results of an investigation which he made 
into some aspects of the communication systems of ei^t firms in Edinburgh. 
Part of his study concerned the extent to which managers and staff divorgod 
in their understanding of subject-matter, and in their luideristanding also 
of whether messages were intended on the one hand to be "instructions an.d 
decisions", or on the other, "Information and advice". In the first case, 
subject-matter, wide discrepancies showed up an over a third of all cases, 
arid in the second in no less than half the cases. But what exactly was it, 
one might ask, that differentiated the successful communications from the 
unsuccessful? Ihere may very well, that is to say, have been linguistic 

as well as sociological factors at work. 

(ii) It is clear that not a few of the "speech functions" which FIRTH 

mentioned, and many which he did not mention, os entering into our 
"linguistic human nature" are now the province of social psychology, but 
mirius - in very many coses - any involvement with linguistics or even a 
linguistic perspective. Many pieces of work stop short at precisely the 
point idiere linguistic description seems crucicilly relevant. For example, 
much interest has been centred on the discussion group interaction work 
of BALES and his associates, an acceptably detailed account of which is 
available in VJ^. J. H. SPROTT^s excellent introduction 'to social psychology, 
called Human Groups (!?.J.H. SPROTT, 1958). BALES is concerned with the 
possibly. alternating attention of the seminar group to, on the one hcuid, 
the appointed task area, ^d, on the other, to an interpersonal area where 
factors such as status operate. Suggestions, requests for opinions^ 
agreement, disagreement, and the like, are open to either or both inter- 
pretations. But as SPROTT points out, there is the difficulty for the 
observer-investigator of knowing which remarks: should come under vdiich 
categories. In other words, there is an absence of underlying studies 
(along with the development of appropriate methodologies) of for example 
how different isocial groups convoy suggestions under particular conditions 
of status relationship. 'He have all asked ourselves, at sixne time or 
another, "How do I put this to him? How does one get this sort of thing 
across?" Hiese ore sub-vocal markers of widespread socio-linguistic 
phenomena, or problems. The relation between BALES' work iuid socio- 
liTiguistics is incidentally rather ansilogous to that betweem literary 
stylistics and socio-linguistics: there is a "stylistics" of group 

discussion, conversation, etc. still awaiting development, long alter 
FIRTH so clearly advocated its pursuit. 

(iii) The American scholar LCBAN concludes, on the basis of 
longitudinal work, that one can get a fair measure of the school pupil's 
"maturity of mind" by observing how extensive are his means for eatpressing 
the notions of tentativeness, supposition, and so forth (see R. BRADDOCK, 
1963 )* The "socxo-llnguistid' questions that present themselves are: 

over the years, how has the pupil in question, and how have Other pupils, 
placed in different social circumstances, heEird tentativeness e3Q)ressed, 
and ip&o by, etc.? W.W. and W.E. LAMBERT (1964 ,pl2, 13) rpipr to a recent 
Investigation carried out by teams of researchers fieom Coxiihll, . Harvard 
arid Yale, into the identifications of major social pressiuras.uppa children 
in sdbe quite diffei^nt cultures. Data was factorised into seven major 
areas. Four of these, quite naturally raise the question: how is this kind 
of pressure exerted linguistically? The first concerned tto demonds for 
o independence made on children, the exercise of viiich appox^ntly relates to 

ERIC the later development of achievement needs, and even, it is suggested in 






passing, to the economic development of the country one generation or more * 
later* The socio-linguist would observe that different values ,are placed 
by different sectors in society on the motivation of linguistic independence 
in small children, and it seems, on the face of it, a feasible jtroposition 
to study how this is achieved. The second, third, and fourth areas of 
pressure relate to such matters as praise and discipline, and to no less an 
extent seem to be as it were translateable into linguistic terms. On these 
issues, see esp. E. BEP(NSTEIN (196la, 196lb, 1961c, 1965). 

(iv) Another concern of sociologists (or better perhapg "social paychol- 
ogists": see W.J.H. SPROTT, 1958, p.39, and W.W. LAIIBSRT, 196^f, p.2 ff., 
and fn. 39 above) in this general field is with the question of verbal 
reinforcement: "uh-huh", "I see", "go on", "I«m listening", "yes", 

"good boy", and so on. The relevant scholarly literature of social 
psychology makes interesting readir.g. Perhaps not surprisingly, it seems 
that one can change a spealcer's preferred sentence structures by saying 
"good" whenever a particular structure appears (17.V/. LAMBERT, 1964, p. 75). 
How long woitld it take, like this, to make a speaker set to chat away at 
random, provide one with an accoimt of his views oh classical music? 

One can do it, apparently, Imp3.icit in all this are more general questions 
of how patterns of verbal reinforcement, including the reinforcement of 
others by the very young learner, eater into socio-linguistic usage. 

The converse activity of vdiat one mi^t call conversational opportunism 
does net appear to have attracted attention. Part of the listener's job, 
for instance, is to watch out for "thematic" cues which mi^t connect with 
what he wants to say anyway or serve as associational hints to any something 
he had not already intended to say. There are not only cues of this sort, 
of course, but also as it were take-over cues which in effect say to the 
listener, "help me out", or, conversely, "be quiet I want to keep tallcing." 
The more thematic cues might include, to take a simple example, lexical 
items irtiich will prompt the use, by the listener, of items from various 
associated lexical sets. The transition points between units of any sort 
are often more interesting than the units themselves, and in the case of 
conversation such points are only partially marked by change of speaker. 

The linguist, socr.ologist, etc., no less than anyone else, might very 
understandably wish te know vriiat he is not doing when he finds himself 
unable to indulge in those forms of verbal repartee that are most highly 
valued in particular ports of his own society. Among many others, this too 
is the kind of problem Implicit in FIRTH *s statement that "Neither linguists 
nor psychologists have begun the study of conversation; but it is here that 
shall find the key to a better understanding of what language really is 
and how it works" (1935, p. 32). 

(v) The lost example will be that of R.'7, BROWN and M. FOED's (I961) 
investigation of "Address dn American English'^ This piece of work is 
unfortunately least explicit where it mi^t have been most linguistic. 

Ihe authors state : "It is desirable to j±udy social structure in everyday 

life, but much of the everyday behaviour that is governed by social 
dimensioas is difficult to record" (p.234). Instead they aim to infer 
aspects of social structure from their abstraction of speech pattjems, (79) 
in this cose "forms of address". Their general approach is stated to be a 
"sort of controlled induction" (p.235)* However, the various phase® of 
induction and deduction, and the various forms of informant analysis, axe 
not easy to identify. For example, forms of address are sedd - without 
further explanation - to be "reasonably well described by a single binary 
contrast* FN or TLN" (first name; title and last aiame). Now this is a 
quasi -linguistic assumption, which ou^t to have been based on pxdor 
linguistic investigation into variable means for the e3q>ression of address, 
not meirely in terms of naae-selection but also in terms of other 
co-occurring formal features: "good morning J", "hoW are you getting on?", 
etc. (80) 

From this point BROWTT and FORD's study matches in principle those of 
RUBIN, FRIEDRICH, and LABOV (5.22 above). Correlations (with FN/TLK nsage) 
of a social-psychological nature are sought , initially and primarily in 
thirty-eight modern American plays. (8I) Factors such os degree of 
acquaintance, age, sex, occupational status, and so forth, all familiar 
enou{^, emerge; but it is not apparent how they emerge: how deductive in 
fact is their "controlled" induction? The authors conclude that, as in the 
case of personal pronoun usage in many Indo-European languages, we mi^t 



well detect the opeyation of the two pervasive scales of “power*' and 
“solidarity" • .Aiid further, these are felt to be abstractly linked in that 
“intimacy" is seen to co-occur vdth "condescension", and “distance" with 
“deference" (the senior person can afford to be the more f^ili^ •••)• 

This, they go on, may be a “linguistic universal" (p. 239)* Vdiat we have 
been saying however about the very attenuated nature of the selected forms 
of address strongly suggest* that even if the investigation were 3nrgely 
inductive the authors might still be working towards sociological 
correlations based on somewhat arbitrary linguistic grounds; or at any rate 
of an overly simple atomistic nature. See also fn. 59» and Section 4 
generally, 

There are further reasons why the linguistic validity of this 
particular study is in doubt. Over the whole of America the uniformity 
of address usage it is suggested “must be great" (p.234). But an 
assumption of this sort must be wrong: identity has to be found, not 
imposed or assumed. "Unity is the last concept that should be applied to 
language". Three sets of supplementary data are used as "checks" on the 
Conclusions drawn ftom the plays : direct infomont observation (within what 

terms of reference is again not clear) of usage in a Boston drafting firm, 
uestionnairos for business executives at M.I.T., and tape -recordings of 
wuxidren talking in Kansas. The extreme heterogeneity and indeed vagueness 
of setting (geographical, social, physical, numbers present, fact and fiction, 
etc.) is matched by the variety of data-gathering techniques - hot merely 
to tl .itent that these can be given unequivocally differing, labels but, 
more t' nificontly, in that the reader is left to guess what the informants 
were in. r-.. ucted to do, how far the authors themselves were busy 
illustra .i »g a ready-made hypothesis with ready-mado categories, and the 
extent tc -oh the criterion throughout was obligatory , habitual , or 
acceptable vsrige. 

These a., ^^rs were seeking to locate dir.ensions of sociEil structure in 
the form of "semantic rules" which might be universal. Their general aim 
is not entirely distinct from that of C. OSGOOD* s "semantic differentizil" 
investigations. C.jC?OD attempts to locate dimensions of 'leubjectivo 
culture", in the fori, -f "common semantic factors" which ml^ht also be 
universal. It is instructive to compare their methodologies. 

OSGOOD (1963) explo, : how affeotivo meaning systems vary across 
cultures, languages, and'v- opts". Ho begins by selecting 100 concepts 
(words) which have been "se .. ..d \ linguists and anthropologists as being 
'culture-fair* and that have a.. »vived a stringent back-tranhlation test 
with bilinguals from all of tu' language -families represented." (82) 

106 hi^-school boys in each covr'./ are made to respond to each 'Concept 
with one "qualifier (adjectives zz ;.'’gHsh)". These are then .ranked for 
frequencsi and compared - for each cOi^cept - across the various ..groups of 
responding subjects (100 concepts times 100 subjects times .6 countries). 

The 50 top-reuiking qualifiers are then associated with each other by 6 
fresh ^oups of 100 subjects and the res - factorised. Three well-defined 
factors (or clusters of responses) emerge ' this, and are given the 
labels "evaluative", "potency'*, and "activi'.Z ."^3) Those arc found to 
be noticeably constant across subjects but (1, ' .rhaps surprisingly) 
not so across concepts. They are regarded, cl's ' itly, as potential 
semantic universale. 

OSGOOD *s control over experimental variables .. st rigorous after 
the point at irtiich the various "concepts" are chosen 'b ' words , why these 
words, and why qualifiers in response?)* Unlike BROWN r ID, OSGOOD 
is careful to elici'; information from comparable groups ‘^'^parabl'^ 
manner, and. more general factors are arrived at with the * eaqplicitly 
inductive procedures owing nothing to pre-conceivod catogo* -.3 on the 

part of the analyst. (84) 

5* 24 Borrowing, and influence. 

Inter-disciplinary collaboration involves locating unsuspected 
problems and clarifying distantly suspected problems as much as, if ne 
more than, taking ready nnade problems to someone else for advice* But e 
the latter course involves a far-reaching choice between supposedly self- 
BuffiOient borrowing cn the cxie hand and allowing oneself to be 
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genuinely influenced by. what onve borrows on the other. Not many will aclopt ' . . 
the’ standpoint of G.A. MILLER (1965) when he urges his fellow psychologists, 

"to propose and test performance models for a language user" but in so 
dojjig-to rely on the linguist to give them "a precise specification of what 
'it is a language user is trying to use", Earlier, in Plans and the 
Structure of Behaviour . MILLER (and his co-authors) had aclmowledged that 
certain psychological assumptions would have to be radically modified in the 
light of recent advances in grammatical theory. This is an extreme example 
of basic theoretical influence, illustrating the point made by C. LEVI- 
STRAUSS (1958)': when an event of (some) importance tal^es place in 

one of .the sciences of man, representatives of neighbouring disciplines 
are not only permitted but required to examine promptly its implications 
and its possible application to facts of another order." 

Such a degree of influence may very well be felt to endanger the 
proper autonomy of one’s own discipline within its proper area of 
competence. But self-sufficient borrowing, on the other hand, is not 
normally possible. A need is felt for information relevcuit to one's own 
problem but belonging to another discipline; very often the precise 

nature of the available information is such as to preclude its 
direct integration into the framework of one's own discipline (see for 
example D.S. BOOMER, 1964); one is then prompted to restrict the range 
of questions that we it into the original formulation of one's problems. 

The ''application" of linguistics to the teaching of English as a native or 
foreign language is just such a case: education can easily become 

restricted in kind and scope so cb to fit in (and, by degrees, fit in with) 
linguistics, and so runs the risk of ceasing be itself( this particular 
case will be det ,t with later). Many feel indeed that inter-disciplinary 
borrowing leads all too readily to processes of (lo.r say the linguist) 

"drifing into sociology", "sliding into psychology" (both phrases from 
M, GREGORY, I966), or to even worse fates. The line between allov/ing 
<neself to be influenced by or merely to borrow from another discipline 
is always difficult to draw. (85) 

Gcals and subject matter have priority over methodology, but even so 
methodological insist is naturally worth seeking, wherever it may be found. 

Thus E, SAPIR (1929a).’ "Linguistics is of strategic importance for the 
methodology of social science". This is sc because firstly language 
"betrays ,,, such regularities as only the natural scientist is in the 
habit of formulating", and secondly "it is a regularity of infinitely less 
apparent rigiditjy and of another mode of apprehension on our part" (p,l66), 

K.L, Pllffi (1956) expresses the need for a single methodology: "An event 

cora/prisod of both verbal and non-verbal activities . , • could not be 
analysed by the combination of a linguist and a non-linguistic 
anthropologist, since ,,,., any joint analysis by the two of them would 
merely be an aggregate of conclusions" (p,59). Perhaps the most fruitful 
perspective is that of J.Z. YOUNG (1955) who speaks of the- distinct 
"language" of each discipline, in effect its favourite ways of talking 
about its phenomena and abstractions, its systems of "metaphor" for its 
putposes. The search for new insights can. gain fi*OBh impetus by talkii'ig 
about one's own familiar problems os if they were someone else' s, asking 
questions like; is the brain (like) an electric circuit? Suppose it we.re, 
then how would we talk about it? He writes: "It seems that a science goes 
on finding out more and more detail within one language system until new 
comparisons are introduced". Looked at like this, medical scholarship 
appears to have advanced from one "rewarding analogy" to another; moreover, 
the search for rewarding analogies and new language systems has in most 
cases been carried out in the fields of other just conceivably connected 
disciplines, *■ 

6, THE SPEECH EVENT 

V/e have assumed that some initial idea of what "basic orientations" 
migb-t bre can be distilled from the mass of qn-going socio-linguistic work. 

So, to recapitulate very briefly, what sort of work is likely to have most 
value? First of all, whatever its disciplinary labsl, one. has to be on 
the lookout for studies which are faithful to the subject matter one 
believes in. Then, in general, one should incline towards basically 
inductive approaches which allow relatively open-ended possibilities for 
categorisation (otherwise one ?/ould suspect the pre.sence of ready-made 
answers); even so, basically deductive approaches ore also valuable if the 
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categories used can be realised in intuitively satisfying and verifiable 
instances of behaviour. In either case excessively neat atomistic entities 
have to be more than merely elegant. The role of informants should be 
made as clear (and data as overt) as possible -> whether gathered by 
observ'^tion or by introspection. Attempts to establish the independence 
of any single discipline must always be most critically scrutinised: these 
too often amount to far-reaching claims to dictate all the categories to be 
used (language for the linguist’s sake), along with, sometimes, demands to 
reject all consideration of certain levels of experience as inaccessible 
to rational investigation by anyone at all. The aiiii throughout should be 
to make sense of context, ^ context. 

The fundamental context is the speech event . The boundaries and 
structure of the speech event are complex indeed. There are always little 
events inside big events, extended "strands of something or other which 
permeate long stretches of text and produce a gradual build-up of effect*' 
(A. McIntosh, 19651 P.19)» and so forth. All of these things moreover are 
in no small measure related to the viewpoint or focus of each of the 
participants themselves. This is so in a cultural sense (witness 
A. I. HALLCIILL’s story of the old man diligently attending to vdiat the 
Thunder Birds had to say) (86), in a generational sense, (the speech events^ 
of very small children are not our own speech events), and in an everyday 
sense (the speech event seen as a set of "ventures in joint orientation", 
a process of very imperfect sharing, each participant both creatively and 
conventionally structuring and re-structuring his own view of things .X87) 
The speech event is far removed, that is to soy, fi*om the text os merely 
recorded* (88) 

' f 

K.L. PIKE (195^ » 1967) attends to three types of participant focus: 
"depth of focus" (size of the unit of behaviour percieved), "breadth of 
focus" (how many units at a time), and "height of focus" (over vdiat stretch 
of time). The unit which is so perceived is regarded Os a composite of 
verbal and non-verbal behaviour ( a "behavioureme" ), and ^ a unit in 
virtue of its "purpose" or "meaning" (89). It is structured into three 
"complex overlapping components" called "modes": the "feature" mode 

(identificational features, some of vdiich are naturally elusive and 
difficult to identify objectively), the "manifestation" mode (physically 
realised substance), and the "distribution " mode (dispersal among the rest 
of the units). (90) PIKE is therefore concerned with depth, breadth and 
height of focus in each of three modes. It is regrettable therefcre that 
he finds relatively little space (and, most uncharacteristically, very few 
references) for the question of focus itself, althouf^ he attaches some 
importance to it. Moreover, no distinction is drawn between two basic 
means by vdiich focus is attained - which we may term conceptualisation 
and expectation . 

Informally speaking, conceptualisation in the present context is taken 
to 2refer to what people thiiA they do and oug^t to do, and idiat and how 
they think about what they (think they) do, allowing "they" to be used 
reflexivoly or otherwise, and "do" to refer .to verbal as well as to non- 
verbal behaviotu*. E:q)ectation concerns what people expect or imagine 
they will do (did, would do, would have done, etc*.)., > » 

The fundamental relevance for a socio-linguistic approach to the 
speech event of what and how (including how far) people .think about what 
they do deserves some treatment . Conceptualisation in .this respect ranges 
from the intuitive, where in effect we cannot put what wo are doing into 
words (or where the language - or language in general - has no appropriate 
and available means of expression) to the fully verbalised analytical: 
see fa. 43. It can be correct or mistaken ("commands" mistaken for "advic^p' 
etc.: see T. BURNS, 1957 i in 5. 23 above). And It can possess or lack 
Clarity of focus: what we and others do may be not so much mistaken as 

simply lost from sight, imattended to in the rush of events, as indien we 
make efforts to e3Q>lain ourselves better, strike an appropriate note of 
uncertainty or deference, verbally and non-verbally reinforce others when 
they speak, wait for cues, and engage in a thoUisand oUd one other such 
activities, taking little note at the time of what exactly we are doing j(91) 
In this latter connection, it has been said that with their very slow 
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torrent of words coining at him evory time he is spoken to, thereby dodging 
the effects of small but cumulative errors. It is a moot question how far" 
(or whether) the receiver employs selective processing strategies for 
handling grammatical deep structures, (92) semantic or pragmatic content, 

(93) etc. Across a longer stretch of time, processing consists inter alia 
of adopting in a sense a somewhat more conscious strategy of necessary 
laziness or *‘non-committedness ... storing the gist of many successive 
sentences perhaps rather 'openly* till we see where we ore being led,” this 
being "part of the condition of a proper attitude of anticipation” 

(A. McIOTOSH). The producer rather similarly, in effect plans ahead, 

(G.A. miller et al, I960; A. SUMMERFIELD, 1964)', choosing among alter- 
native "routes” to a "destination”, or, if one wishes, among alternative 
choices answering a given need. The routes or choices that are not 
selected, as J. LYONS (1964, p. 25) points out, impart meaning to the one 
that ie. Ranges of possible choice, allowing for all types of constraint, 
are often likely to be extremely wide in most normal language behaviour; 
a journey involving just ten calls can bonjadein more than three million 
different ways. Both in the short term and the long term producer and 
receiver appear to be engaged in very similar kinds of conceptualising 
activity. This of course is fundamental to generative linguistic theory 

(94) , but even in the present more informal context one can suggest 
several similarities. Neither, for example, attends to all parts of the 
total utterance or text, the producer rarely rehearsing what he is going 
to say (he trusts, interestingly enou^, that somehow it v/ill all work ouiO^ 
the receiver attending as it were to the "gist” of the stored input at 
invervals (and over the long term listening or reading "lazily” or non- 
comnittally) . Both may of course err in registering what is actually 
intended, or even said ("Did I say that? Surely not I”). For both, 
meaning is largely a function of choice among permissible alternatives. 

Both are concerned to avoid enslavement to the immediateSIly preceding. 

And both have thotask of achieving some degree of empathy with the other's 
conceptualising processes. 

There can be little doubt that different (groups of) i>eople have 
different ideas about language and its use, both in general and on 
particular occasions; are more, or less, aware of what is going on 
linguistically; handle what they hear or read in a more, or less, 
deliberate manner; and plan utterances differently. Factors of this sort 
characterise participants in the speedi event, and so very largely 
characterise the speech event itself. B. BERNSTEIN'S work is now well- 
known for the manner in idiich he distinguishes "codew” of a language 
("varietieo”® or '.'styles”, one may wish tb call them) according not only 
to their grammatical, lexical, and phonological characteristics but also 
according to certain formative .attitudes to language and conceptualising 
processes of language production and reception. As we have seen, BERNSTEIN 
wishes to connect classes in society with the use of one or both of two 
code! (by the "lower working class" and ‘‘middle class" respectively), 
termed "restricted" and "elaborated". The first of these has the primary 
function of serving as a det of "social symbols", the second as a set of 
"individuated symbols", the first being more predictable , fluent,, 
repetitive, etc., the second more idiosyncratically planned , hesitant, 
complex, etc. (95) TBorking-class child is not normally spoken to by 
his parents in a grammatically complex manner reflecting .. i encouraging 
the use of complex reasoning. For him education is an overly linguistic 
pumaLe. "It Is important to realise that the working-class boy's 
difficulties in ordering a sentence and connecting sentences ore 
alien to the way he perceives and reacts to his immediate environment# 

The total system of his perception, which results in a sensitivity to 
objects ratner than to the structure of objedts, applies equally to the 
structure of a sentence". The educatinna) crunch is indeed the hardest to 
bear; the child fi*om a poor background f .ids himself having in , effect - 
however he does It - to translsobe (while learning the code of) his 
middle-class teacher's utterances. Scholastically, socially, ("The attempt 
to sAstituto a different use of language ... is oh attempt to change • • • 
the very means by which he has been socialised": 1961a., p#304); and 

affectively, ;he suffers as a direct consequence# 

* f t > ' - ' * * ^ I 

* ' ' • ■ ' ‘ I V* 

Moreover, and very probably of even more fundamental importance, for 
the mlddle-clMS child "a theoretical attitude is developed towoi'd the 
strUOtural powibilities of sentence organisation" (196la, p# 291)* 

.Now if this is indeed r. marked characteristic of- educ.ated language use. 
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it readily suggests a tendency towards generation of utterances in the one 
spcial group, recall in the other. The interestLig alternative, in the 
light of modern generative theory, is not the former but the latter: for 
how long and to what extent are the generative capacities of some people 
not set in motion? E. HAUGEN (1962) lays considerable emphasis on 

the pressures exerted on the child by his peers to conform to linguistic 
norms. How far do these amount to pressures to recall, and how far (if so) 
are they offset by adult pre :sures not to conform in this way (see also 
comments in r/,’7. and V'.E. LAMBERT, 1964, in 5»23 above) ? Is there perhaps 
a critical age for the development of a habit one way or the other? (96) 

BERNSTEIN is also saying (I965, esp. p.l50) that certain aspects of 
social structi’re and their linguistic manifestations lend an intra- 
linguistic dimension to the ’’linguistic relativity” hypothesis of B.L.'VHORF. 
J.B. CARROLL and J.B. CASAGRA^DE (1958) e;}q)lain what this is: ’’The 
linguistic relativity hypothesis is a special case of the culture- 
personality theory ... each language ... develops special ways of 
communicating. These ways of communicating create special needs, special 
responses, and lead to the development of special modes of thinking. The 
alternative to the linguistic relativity hypothesis'would be g statement 
that the behaviour of a person is not a function of the language he 
hpppens to speak or be speaking, that his modes of categorising e3q>erience 
and dealing with his world operate independently of language, that 
language is simply a way of communicating something which is in every way 
prior to its Codification in language” (p.20). As D. HYMES (196la) puts 
it: ’’One will find other statements of this view, ranging from the 

sv/eepingly provocative to the gently urbane’.’ (p.325). 

References (culturally-slanted ’’linguistic relativity”) :- 

F. BOAS (1911); p. 17 ff. 

A. S.'DIEBOLD (1964). 

D.- HYIIES (1961a); p. 324-337. 

D. HYMES (1961b); p. 59, 60 

D. HYMES (1964c): p. 5-11 (Note the distincitoil drawn here • 

between language as ”a socially inherited system ... 
seen primarily in terms of the cognitive function of 
distinguishing or expressing meanings,” and as 
activity in Social contexts). Also Part III 

E. LENNEBERG (1953» 1962). 

J. LYONS (1963); p. 39, 40, 80-87. 

E. SAPIRM1924). 

E. SAPIR (1933)1 P. 26 ff. 

N.C.W. SPENCB (196.4). 

B. L. \VHORF. 

BERNSTEIN heavily imderllnes our intuitive feeling that different 
social groups using the same language within the same speech community 
cannot be expscted to make equivalent use of available features, including 
generative possibilities, in the language. 'VH02F concerned himself with 
the significance of habitual use of certain aspects of a language, rather 
than their mere existence. W.H, TWHTELEY (1966, p.l50 ff.) has stressed 
this distinction in connection with classificatory systems such as 
kinship terminology, folk medicine, colour terminology etc., asking the 
question who mhkes habitual tise of what aspects of a given language. 

References (implying - if no more - socially slanted 
’’linguistic relativity” ): - 

B. BERNSTEIN (1965). 

U. BELLUGI and R. BROWN (1964); p. 109, HO. 

D. HYME8 (1961a); p.34l ff. 

D. HYMES (1964a); p. I9 ff. 

B.- ’Hte (1964d). 

J. KLEIN (1964). 

D. LAV/TON (1963, 1964). 

■ W.P. ROBINSON (1965a, 1965b). 

' ' L. SCHATZMAN and A. SlRAUSS (1955). 

S. tILLMAN (1962); p. 243 ff., esp. 252. 



- related to scholastic achievement by **he school pupil 



B. BERNSTEIN (l96la){ p. 304 ff.; and throughout. 

"ENGLISH*' (1965); P. 26. i . 

J. FLOUD (1961). 

E. FR-'vSER (1959). 

A. INKELES (1966) ;p. 2?1 ff. 

Introspection suggests however that we do not simply store incoming 
information until points are reached when we make a "decision" about it all* 
v/e also predict, although again what kinds of features we predict or try to 
predict is not at all certain - it may be for iMtance that we are 
relatively set to predict items which are to receive tonicity. It is 
difficult to e:q)eriraent, since no informant con state what he has 
predicted or processed Cafter a delay), particularly since predictions are 
no doubt multiple. The poet of course, and the lyric writer for fie top 
ten, and all of us at some time, consciously aim to set up predictions 
or expectancies in the rociever in order to confirm or deny them (or both), 
and we can work backwards too, realising fpr instance in retrospect that 
some earlier expected choice had been in fact improbable in the later event. 
The process of expectation, one feels, is not wholly a behaviourist 
fabrication. It is true that not m?>ry would now identify with G.A. MILLER'S 
position in 1951* namely that "Sequential grammatical habits can be 
discussed within the framework of on associative theory of verbal behaviour". 
But there may yet be some truth in what lies behind, the behaviourist 
psychologist's remark, quoted by K.LASHLEY (1951*) » that he "had reached 
the stage whore he could arise before on audience, turn his mouth loose, 
and go to sleep" (p. l84). As J.R. FIRTH (1937) PUt it, "Whatever is 
said is a determining condition for what in ainy reasonable expectation 
may follow" (p. 94). He called this "contextual elimination", affecting 
both producer and receiver alike. Unrehearsed talk, lepturing, etc., is 
full of wrong turnings induced by the iamediately preceding co-text and 
by the direction taken by the on-going situation. Introspection - which 
even here, where it is most difficult, may not be entirely without value 9 
further suggests that even mid-word expectancies are set up in the 
repeiver, since we are often surprised when they are not confirmed: it 

could of course be argued that, this is some kind of hindsight at work, 
but it seems reasonable to assume that it is not. "Well, I'm afraid 
it's - ", even without the customary ftlance at one's watch, is normally 
mere than enougjh, without completion.' It is not st^prising that very few 
investigations into relationships between predictafcili^ and abilities to 
predict on the one hand and social group, abijlities to comprehend, etc., on 
the other, have been undertaken, in view of the methodological difficulties 
involved, yet there can be little doubt that the self-propelling power of 
longu.*^ shapes the course of the speech event no less* than many more 
observable environmental factors. Socio-linguistic analysis should there- 
fore take account of such matters. 

' ' ' ■ . - . .1 



7. NATIVE - LANGUAGE LS ; >RI>IING AND TEACHING V , ' 

The teacher of English as a native language is well aware of the size 
of his problem. There is abundant evidence of the J're^ttably low" 
standards of English attained even by school leavers’ and university 
entrants (THE EXAMINING OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 19^, p.2), while students at 
the university have been said to suffer frera. o|i, "appallingly low level 
of performance" (J. SMALL, 1964), and, in jo*ose work, to give their tutors 
an impression "both of ati^ord labour and of breathless rush" (G.S. FRASER, 
1965) • ^niese problems are not new. ^ They had, been seen in very much the 
same lig^t, and were fully debated, as long ago as shortly after the First 
v/orld War (cf. R. QUIRK, 1959» 9», fh. 1). Even at the postgraduate 

level, the normal run of research papers is not marked* by any particular 
clarity an expression, and the lurgent bur difficulty, tnirtt of popularisation 
rarely attracts the best scholars (R. OA3U3ER, 1963) NEWSOM REPORT 
best focuses the problem of native language teacHing at the Junior 
Secondary level: "They are not likely to persevei^ unless something is 

done to lessen their greatest handicap - . that inability to express them- 
selves which soon convinces them that they haye nothing to express 
A double obligation rests upon the schools, ®iey have to provide the 
background of conversation and exch nge of information which an educated 
family offers, and they have to coax their pupils to take part in it*j(ch.l4) 
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The conclusion cannot easily be escaped, therefore, that few of us are 
sufficiently sensitised to the language we and others use* Language study 
is too often seen by the school-child as a IdLnd of summation of rules 
(of a strictly non-generative kind), and by the adult as something already 
mastered, and certainly not worth studying "to stretch the scope of 
e^Qjerience, to enlarge the possibility of maturity" ('V* '7ALSH, 1939» p*245)» 
It may be time in turn that the quality of the teacher - of anjr subject - 
is ‘‘best indicated by his use of language" (''7*’7ALSH, 19^4), and that there 
is accordingly an over-riding need not so much for new technique of native- 
language teaching as for new perspectives in the study of native-language 
learning * 

To begin with, one must be absolutely clear about the priorities 
involved: learning before teaching, and a proper understanding of what is 
learnt as basis for the study of the learning process itself. But one 
must equally be on one’s guard against equating "language" with any one 
(only) of its many aspects* For example, language is not some kind of 
instrument which is put to use , the use that is to my divorced from the 
thing itself. It is difficult to avoid some degree of metalinguistic 
ambiguity: the English language works with a very great deal of 

"concretisaticn" (as B.L. V/HORF has pointed out rather graphically) 

and it is natural to speak of "the use of English" without necessarily 
intending any such divorce. Yet there are many who do wish to see a basic 
distinction of this sort. G.A, MILLER (19^5) for example, os we have seen 
(5* 24 above), wishes the linguist to give the psychologist "a precise 
specification of what it is a language user is trying to use". One often 
hears teachers too, of very different persuasions, agreeing in principle 
that, to quote one, "there is no point at all in showing children how to 
use longuage unless they have some langu^age to use". Perhaps the crudest 
eaqjression (happily dying cut in examinations and the classroom alike) 
is the time-honoured ritual of grammatical analysis. This has been 
referred to, in some of ibs classroom manifestations, as "a kind of 
murabo- jumbo about as remote from linguistic practice as anything could 
well be" (A. McINTOSH, 1963i P.H9)» awkward labours .characteristically 
spent on short stretches of concocted language well within the repertoire 
of the normal six-year old. It is probably best too to assume that even a 
prolonged, course in modern structural linguistics is unlikely to implant 
practical skill in handling the native language (R.C. 1964). 

An infinitely more sophisticated development of the wish to keep language 
and its use ouite distinct is that of transformative - generative 
linguistics (see 2.1 above). It is one of the purposes of the present 
account, however, to direct attention to language as more than a set of 
grammatical rules. (97) Socio-l^nguistic perspectives and descriptions, 
by no means necessarily confined to the language being used or tau^t 
or taught about, are as relevant - if not a good deal more relevant - to 
the needs of the English teacher as an;;'' amount of grammatical expertise. 

The task of teaching a subject to a child, or Indeed to qn adult, is 
one of representing the structure of that subject in terms of his own 
experience or way of looking at things. It is now a familiar if perhaps 
not universally established axiom of modern educatio n a l thou^t that any 
idea con be represented, as J.S. BRUNER (i960) puts it, "honestly and 
usefully" in the thought forms of children of school age. A teacher of 
mathematics at the University of Illinois has this, for instance, to say 
about the introduction of set theory to quite junior classss in the school: 
"It may be that nothing is intrinsically difficult. We just have to wait 
until the proper po^t of .view and corresponding language for , resenting 
it are revealed. Given particular subject matter or a particular concept, 
it is easy to ask trivial questions or to lead the child to ask trivial 
questions. It is also easy to ask impossibly difficult questions. The 
trick is to find the medium questions that can be answered and that take 
you somewhere. This is the big job of teachers and textbooks" (J.S , BRUNER, 
i960). Speaking of the teaching of geometry and physics, B*' l»HfiJ)ER 
writes: "Rasic notions in these fields are perfectly accessible to 

children of seven jmd ten years of age, provided that they are divorced 
from their mathematical expression and studied throu^ materials that 
the child can handle himself." The recent U.K.E.S.C.O. publication 
entitled "Failure in School" points out that the vocabulary of history 
as tau^t in Rrench schools may be in large measure unintelligible to 
pupils. (98) It goes on: "There is little doubt too that the early stages 
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of nuffiiber v/ork may be Impeded by children's ignorance of the precise meaning 
of sx\ch apparently simple terras as 'plus* and 'minus', 'multiply' and ♦ 

'divide'." (99) It h:s often been laid however that in the English class 
subject and medium are one cind the some* If this is really so then it 
would seem likely that the problem of translation does not face the English 
teacher to the same extent as it faces say the mathematics teacher. In 
practice however one recognises the same four-way distinction between the 
teacher's idea of what the subject is, the pupil's idea, the teacher's use of 
language, and the pupil's. Superimposed upon this general pattern moreover 
is a further dimvsnsion that is largely absent in the case of other curricular 
subjects; that of eVsaluative attitudes. Uie geologist would not dre:un of 
bwing sarcastic ahout the Ice Age, whereas the English teacher, no less if 
' no more than anyone else, might about aspects of language and its vise. 

The teacher's task is not however simply that of identifying with the 
learner in his use of language, let alone in his views about language. It 
il also that of leading him somewhere, in mastery of and knowledge about the 
native language just as in the case of any other subject. But the real 
danger still lies in loss of contact rathor than in loss of directibn, 
especially at those stages at which interest and attitudes are most at d:ake . 
There are three main principles to be borne in minds one, that the learner 
should be involved in a basically inductive approach tc the subject 
(cf m H.A. GLEASC^, 1964) which admits at the same time of a good deal of 
"intuitive" as opposed to "analytical" learning, especially in the early 
stages; two, that the nature of the pupil's and teacher's natural and 
ctt-cjuirod intor^sts in ond o.ttitud6s t®nf?sirds ls!igu-?.g8 ojid U50r8 oxb 

indeed crucially Important, and should be studiid; and three, that it is 
equally essential for the teaching of English to possess a disciplined basis. 

Much thought has been given to the intuitive learning of subjects like 
mathematics* If intuitive learning in this particular field does provide 
the best foundation for later analytic learning, and if the teacher's task 
is so to arrfmge things that intuitive learning in early stages is allowed 
to develop naturally and yet purposefully into analytic learning, without 
loss of intuitive ability, then there is every reason why one should be 
thinking along these lines in the field of native-language teaching. 
Unwillingness on the part of the teacher to translate his own analytic 
teowledge into the intuitive mode of the young learner can do much damage. 

A too premature formalism has the effect of maidng the pupil believe that 
he has yot to learn something which in a serse he already knows, with the 
consequent danger of warping the pupil's intuitive powers. Ihe fortunate 
child is encouraged to play with numbers long before he is e^gpected to put 
what he is doing into words. It is now widely believed that the ten-year-old 
child con liandle, if not put into words, the operations of vhat one authority 
has termed "a formidable amount of highbrow mathematics." In more general 
terms it has been said that intuition is founded on "a combinatorial playful- 
ness that is only possible when the consequences of error are not over- 
powering or sinful" (J. S. BRUNER, 1962). Knowledge about language too 
shov''d presumably therefore be rooted in an environment which allows what 
the child to be "free" play with words - even if this is what the 

teacher knows to be "controlled" plsoy. ’.Tnat is more, every transition from 
intuitive to analytical activity should if possible follow from evidence of 
readiness on the part of the particular pupil(s). And it is infinitely 
better, cjie imagines, to make such transitions too late rather than too early. 

The writer does not pretend' to be able to illustrate teaching 
strategies that succeed in establishing intuit ive-leading-to-analytic 
learning in the native -language context. It is clear however that success 
or failure in this respect will depend largely on whether or not attention 
has. been paid to the second and third principles; and here the linguist 
(sociologist, etc.) can have much to ay. We shall take the third first. 

J.S. BRUNER (i960) writes on behalf of thirty-five top-ranking scholars, 
representing mazy disciplines, attending the 1959 Woods Hole Conference on 
thq teaching of science in American primary and secondary schools! 

"The experience of the past several years has tau^t at least one important 
lesson about the design of a curriculum that is tr^e to the underlying 
structure of its subject matter. It is that the best minds in any particular 
discipline must be put to work on the task. The decision as to what should 
be taui^t in American history to elementary school children or what should 
be taught in arithmetic is a decision that edn best be reached with the aid 
of those with a high degree of vision and competence in each of these fields." 
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* * The Araericcin author of "Realms of Meaning", 1964, CP»H* PHENIX), ci study of 

principles in curriculum design, puts the matter in a slightly different way: 
"The teaching of material from any discipline should always be considered 
specially in relation to the character of that discipline and not to some 
supposed principles of teaching in general." In this light it is therefore 
significant for native-language teaching that the study of language in its 
broader social contexts, and having regard to its social functioning, is 
progressively developing its ovm disciplined basis. 

In a sense, it is the only basis for a disciplinod study of socially 
patterned attitudes towards language. The English teacher faced with a 
class of English pupils is faced in effect v;ith a set of attitudes to 
la’^guage : language in general, other people *s language, expressions in 
particular notions about "correctness", and so forth. He in turn must 
strike his pupils, consciously or otherwise, as likewise a bundle of 
attitudes. Both sides of the picture therefore need to be studied. The 
methodological onux however is the extent to which attitudes can be elicited 
without in the process putting them into the subject *s mind in the form of 
questionnaires, etc.; and, perhaps no less, the extent to which strength 
of attitude can be measured, and its relationship to performance. Analogous 
problems faced *'^S. LAMBERT et al (I96l) in their assessment of vc^ious types 
of motivation to learn a second language (see 5.2 above); in their Cose, 
however, attention was directed almost entirely to just the most prominent 
attitudes to the other culture. Attitudes to language will subsume these 
but will also embrace much else besides. Eor example, attitudinal studies 
underlie and are to some extent presupposed by attempts to arrive at a 
consensus of opinion among the members of this or that group of teachers 
concerning the nature of pupils' weaknesses. Socio-linguistic investigation 
into such matters would both rely on information provided by the teacher and 
elicit and Interpret it in the li^t of what may already be known about 
teachers' attitudes. Clearly the two types of investigation go ^lOnd'in hand. 
Yet. the matter rests finally with the teacher. He, not the lin^ist, is 
ultimately in the best position to assess the range of "errors" made for 
example in his pppil's reading; inability to follow clear but obliquely 
expressed statements of opinion ("of course it could be argued that ...."), 
to respond to metaphor, to adapt to a writer's handling of fej^ctancies of 
one sort or another, etc. (lOO) " ‘ " 

The English teacher's task, perhaps above all else, is that ’bf 
involving the pupil in spoken language activity of the right sort. , Reference 
has already been made to what the NS\7S0M REPORT (osp. ch. 14) has to say 
in this connection. The teacher, says 17. V7ALSH (1964, ch. l), ha§ to develop 
a "svr?se of touch", a "linguistic tact" whi<di balances the need for 
"sympathetic projection" against the needs of the theme of the lesson. 

Now for all we know there may .be certain features in the language of the 
teacher, the way he, encourages j chocks, agrees, disagreesp changes the 
subject, expresses surprise, shows amusement, supplies Information, and so on 
(see esp; 4 above), perhaps too the way he reveals, to his pupils what his own 
‘attitudes are to their language, that help to make for success or failure in 
this respect. There is a very real sense in ifoich his handling of language 
affects the situation not as a mere adjunct to more powerful factors of 
personality but as ingredients (including acquired, ingredients) of 
personality; "ilnguiatlc human nature" embo^ed in the teacher himself. 

There seems no necessary reason, in principie, why it should not be possible 
to predict about certain ®pects of the language of this or that teacher that 
his pupils are that much more, or less, likely to make certain types of 
linguistic response - or to respond at all. (101)' 

Attitudes towards and intewst in language are as Importemt as 
interest in topics to discuss or to write about, etc.: but not necessarily 
or always more important. For most teachers there must be a strong 
implication that interest is very much port of the "point" in. such a 
statement as thin of A.H. MARdC^/ARDT (1961) 3 "The linguist's claim, that 
a child of six has k grasp of all the fundamental language. patterns is quite 
beside the point os far. as the teacher of composition is concerned". It was 
pointed out in R. BRADDXK (1963) » a coapendious review of research into 
written composition in schools in the United States, that little was then 
y known about the question of writing interest nor even about how to set 

about investigating the matter. Socio-linguistic perspectives midit however 
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have soiiie bearing on w^at l*fe is the learner might conceivably be interested , 
in conveying in writing. “Centres of interest,*’ for example, in writing as 
in speaking or reading, are not necessarily best reduced to or elicited 
merely in terms of “topics” i the analysis of noting interests mi^t just as 
prof 5.t ably be imder taken in terras of domains, role relations, speech 
functions, attitudes, media, etc., x^cognising that each such category admits 
of very considerable refinement. The title of a writing assignment may 
todeed be the only immediate stimulus for interest, but will surely not in 
itself generate whatever subsequent interest the pupil might come to feel 
as the business of writing gets under way. The development of knowledge 
in areas such as these depends to a large extent on what is put into the 
education and re-education of practising and potential teachers. There 
are two main areav*? of concern; in-service courses for teachers and 
administrators, and B.Ed. syllabuses (and, in certain places, non-degree 
syllabuses) in colleges of education. In the long run the second may be 
the more important of the two. 



There is some considerable doubt at the present moment among 
linguists, psychologists and teachers as to whether or not lii:iguistics and 
psychology have very much to say that is relevant to problems in language 
teaching. N. CHOMSKY (1966), for example, speaks for many others in 
assert i 2 ig; "I am, frankly, rather sceptical about the significance, for the 
teaching of languages, of such insists and understanding as have been 
attained in linguistics and psychology" (p.43). He goes on to point out 
that these disciplines arc “in a state of flux and agitation"; in both 
some feel it necessary to shake themselves free from what CHOMSKY himself 
regards as the myth that linguistic behaviour is habitual" and that a 
xixed stocK o± “patterns" is acquired through practice and used as the 
basis for “analogy" (p.44). Teachers, he says, “have a responsibility 
to make sure that ideas and proposals are evaluated on their merits" (p.45). 
This is true, but two very closely related, points still need to be 
emphasised : one, there is danger in some current tendencies to minimiao 
the benefits - however indirect - that mi^t accrue from an informed Interest 
in linguistic thinking (see £>r example R. 0*MALLIsy, 1964); and two, the 
flux and agitation that grips one branch of a discipline may sometimes 
have the effect of masking the developing conviction in another branch that 
all this flux and agitation leaves some very central issues quite untouched. 
To proclaim for example that “it is only under exceptional and quite 
uninteresting circumstances that one can seriously consider how 'situational 
c^text* determines what is said, even in probabilistic terms" (N, CHOMSKY, 
196 b, p. 46) seems to say more than in fact it does. It seems to suggest 
for example that a relatl.onship of “determination" is a kind of primitive 
assumption of any approach to language in context. Socio-linguistics 
however, in asking what "situation" asks ^uch questions as what it 
looks like ftcmi inside sociology and anthropology (disciplines ignored by 
CHCMdKSYj and by so many others, in a totally arbitrary manner), and from 
inside the individual, what the non-infinite component parts might be that 
come together to form no doubt infinitely varied' situational profiles, how 
these relate to (not “determine") linguistic form, and so forth. To state 
or imply that there is not a great deal of interest in the contextual 
patterning of language is to fly in the face of universal intuition. 



Intuitive feeling tells us, for example, even if the nearest 
available linguist does not, that the native language is acquired from the 
earliest years ^ context , and that the particular context in each case 
matters a great deal. One might therefore be surprised to learn that very 
little thought indeed is currently being given to the matter., In contrast, 
psycho-linguistic investigation, with virtually no reference to social 
context, is well extablished : see for example U. BELLUGI and S. 'y, BSO’VN, 
(1964), F. smith and G. A. MILLER (I 965 ), J. LYONS and R.J. ir/ALES (I 96 S) . 
In the first of these collections a plea by D.HYMES. for attention to the 
acquisition of social functions by the infant along with the forins of 
language passed totally unlieeded in published discussion. Abstracts of 
rece nt a nd current investigations such as those provided in THE LINGUISTIC 
REPORTER (April 1965 ) and I.J.A.L. (33,1,196?) paiiit much the same picture, 
without one single really clear exception among some fifty items. There is 
need for socio-linguistic investigation into such matters as ; the functional 
dlacriffllnations displayed by the langaage of 3 - and 4ryear-olds^ attitudes 
of iMl^nts and nursery school teachers to what is appropriate and 
inappropriate in the infant's language and in their own linguistic “handling" 



of infants (what is ’’correct'' or desirable, .how aj 7 ,d whether to correct or 
enrich verbal behaviour, how and how much to encourage verbal independence 
and/or play with words, etc. - in each case related to what is in fact 
practised); the development of recognisably distinct patterns of language 
choice according to domain, role relationship, etc.; the development and 
nature of atcitudes to language on the part of the child himself 
(particularly perhaps among those who have suffered a geographical and/or 
social transition of some sort - how early does sensitivity on this score 
reveal itself?); and so forth. It is largely a question of “applying” 
socio-linguist ic questions (that have perhaps already been thought of or 
looked into in other quite different connections) to the situation of the 
very young language learner. 

More work has been done on somewhat later stages in the child *s 
development; yet even here, apart from such exceptions as that of 
B. BERNSTEIN in this country and the Urban Language Study in the United 
States, not a great deal has been. achieved or planned. The Urban Language 
Study (a project of the Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington; see 
LINGUISTIC REPORTER, Oct. 1966) aims to provide teaching materials for 
“Standard English as a second dialect for culturally disadvantaged Negroes., 
in selected schools of the District of Columbia"; it claims to uncover 
"mistakes remarkably like those made by all but the most gifted learners 
of foreign languages", and argues accordingly that the Negro should be seen 
as endeavouring to "acquire a. second /grammatical system in addition to the 
first". (102) Other indications of more than awareness of such problems 
are provided by : A. INKELES (1966, p.2?l ff.) who points to worJe in 
progross in tho United States on the variable linguistic competence of 
children from different social backgrounds; J. SC’JPHAM (1966), who 
discusses the connection between linguistic and intellectual advancement; 
the NEWSOM REPORT and the Schools Council’s Report entitled "ENGLISH", both 
of' which display sharp awareness of the central role of language abilitgr 
in the development of intellect and personality; and, to close the list a 
little arbitrarily perhaps, V. P. JOHN (1963), who reports a programme of 
work that seeks to ascertain "those patterns of linguistic and cognitive 
behaviour that are .... related to the socio-economic environment" of 
slum children. 



What then of the B.Bd. syllabus in say "language and education"? To 
what extent should it have a socio-linguistic component - or even basis? 

The writer at any rate is convinced that a substantial proportion of the 
work should be of this nature, especially in the early stages; that 
sensitivity to the nature. of one’s owhaid others* performance, spoken and 
written, which should undoubtedly in any case be developed continuously 
throu^out any such course, is of itfe nature largely socio-linguistic, 
hence invites the use of appropriate and disciplined perspectives} that 
the student’s appreciation of the nature of attitudes to language and 
language users is well developed by reference not only to the native 
British context but also to settings much further afield; and that in 
goneral commitment to any one theory or set of categories is to be avoided 
at all costs. In these terms the writer wishes to reaffirm tie direct 
and substantial relevance of linguistics to the study of native*-language 
learning- and teaching. : . 

8. SECOND-LANGUAGE LEARNINQ>. AND TEACHING 

The question of whether, and how, linguistics might be "applied" to 
problems of second-language teaching is now a very, familiar one. But there 
is reason to believe that the sheer urgency of the problem has distracted 
attention from the value that mi^t accrue from enquiries into processes of 
second-language learning. The. s£ime priorities apply eus in the native- 
language case: l) what 2) is learned and 3) taupdit . 




Some of the opening remarks Of D, E. BROADBENT (1967), on the state 
of current knowledge concerning the psychology of modem language learning, 
provide an interesting framewrok for socio-linguistic interpretations of 
the same probI.em:- 

" a) Siere is very little indeed that has been 
published ilirectly in this area using the 
methods and criteria of academic psychology. 
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b) There is a very large amount of e^^ertise and 
opinion-based activity amongst language teachers, 
which is based on assumptions about hum-Ji behaviour 
and vmich seems to works It would not however come 

up to the scientific standards of a purist psychologa.et. 

c) There are a large number of areas of general psychology 
which are of relevance, but the full implications have 
not been worked out in the ffpocial situation of language 
learning.” 

In a) and c) here one might quite adequately leplace ‘'psychology" 
by "socio-linguistics". In b) however, if one had so to generalise, it 
would be necessary to recognise some degree of failure on the part of 
language teachers in general to recognise the very basic relevance of the 
learner*s socio-linguistic environment, behaviour, motivations, attitudes, 
and so on. This does not amount hov/ever to total absence of nwarenoss of 
the exirtenge. of such considerations. They may loom large enough in the 
teacher’s experience, yet still strike him as belonging to , the periphery 
of his concerns, in the sense that language continues to be seen oa some 
kind of sum total of grammatical, phonological and lexical items and systems 
basically independent of social function. Trends in second-language 
teaching have long followed, and will continue to follow, trends in the 
academic study of language; but socio-linguistics, being relatively new 
cn the linguistic scene, has not yet made much of an impact on teachers and 
textbooks. "Situational" approaches to language teaching derive much of 
their undoubted impetus and value from psychological "assumptions about 
human behaviour", rather than from the conviction that what is learned is 
shaped and coloured to a marked degree by underlying socio-linguistic 
factors. To put the matter another way, it must be very common experience 
for the second-language teacher to feel that ho. is imposing, throu^ the 
instrumentation of textbooks^ ayllabuses, examinations, etc., a kind of 
language and kinds of skill which arc quite alien to the real needs of his 
pupils; and eaually common to feel that sympathy for their needs, interest 
in their inter jts, and personally acquired information about their general 
environment, would gain much from the insigjit that mi^t stem from 
disciplined studies of the place of language in their lives. Every 
language teacher knows how powerful the generative nature of language 
learning can be on those occasions when motivation to communicate is at 
its highest. If CHOMSKY is right to doubt the basically "habitual" and 
analogical nature of linguistic behaviour, euivi. if at the same time 
generative linguistics is still very far from c-xhieving a "level of 
theoretical understanding that mig^t enable it to support a , ’technology' 
of lan^age teaching’® (N. CHOMSKY, 19^6, p.^3), then there seems all the 
more reason to orient the selected content of syllabuses towards a proper 
imderstanding of some of the socio-linguistic dynamics of learning 
situations. (103) 



One of the first requirements for sound language teaching is for 
ad'squate socio-linguistic descriptions of those features, of speech 
cormnunities that bear most heavily on the needs and motivations of the 
particular learners concerned. In speaking of Somalia (3.2 above), it 
was pointed out that socio-linguistic surveys cannot bo fitted meaningfully 
into a uniform set of categories or questions. Ibr one thing, the list and 
its complexities soon beco^s prohibitively laige, . for another not all 
items on it will be of equiv^JLent significanee everywhere. J.A. FISHMAN 
(1966), as we have seen, stresses the need to identify and describe domains 
of language use against the background of socio-cultural dynamics particular 
for the speech community concerned. The some principle applies - or should 
at the outset be assumed t o apply - to all other relevant features, noteably 
of course features characterising bilingualism and bi-dialectalism in the 
community. . 

Bilingualism and bi-dialectalism must of course be seen against a 
background of linguistic analysis applied to each given language or dialect. 
But descriptive analysis In multilingual settings invites nontrastive 
analysis, and contrastive analysis the analysis of "interference!' and 
"integration" (see E. HAUGEN, 1936; A.R. DIEBOLD, 1961; W.F. MACKEY, 196?) . 
(ICA) T5ie Important point however is that! all such analysis should relate 
to ttie operation of socio-linguistic factors .as seen from the standpoint of 
community itself ( on the speech community as focus in analysis. 
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see: U. WEINREICH, 1953i p. 83 ff.J E. MUGEN, 1956, p.91 ff.; 

JiJ. GUMPBR3, 1958, 1961, 1964, 1965, 1966; C.A. lURGUSOK, 1959, 1962, 

1^6a, 196^b; C.A. lERGtlSON and J.J. GUMPERZ, I96O; D.H. HYMBS, 1961a, 
l^lb, 1964a, 1964b, 1964c: esp. p.385 to 390; ANTHROPOLOGIO/iL LINGUISTICS, 
6,6, June 19^, p.2 ff.; J.A. I'ISHMAN, I965, '1966: esp. Appendix B; 

W. BRIGHT, 1966), These vdll include, at a very general level of abstractioi; 
the following: VilO 0 to which the cofianunity itself, or parts of it, 

is monolingu^, bilingual,' multilingual, digiossic, etc., and the relation 
of such facts to the facts of individual bilingualism ond linguistic expoaiirc 
(105 mode of use (production, reception, inner speech); the identity of 
regional and social groups characterised by habitual choice of language; 
^domains" of use in terms of physical settings and role relationships; 
speech functions; channels of communication (note that the -various mass 
media con also be taken up under physical features of domains); 
conventionally recognised status terms for languages such as "standard", 
"official", "classical", "vernacular", "pidgin", "creole", "hi^", "low", 
etc*; attitudes towards (including motivations for learning) languages, 
dialects, styles, habits of bilingualism and bl-dlalectolism, etc. •* aM 
towards users; the nature and effects of language planning (as,fbr example, 
choice of media of instruction in schools and highaz* education, adoption 
or DOdlficatlon of writing systems, deliberate hastening of lei^eal 
expansion: see E. HAUCSN, 1966b, for a general discussion); iha natture 

and extent of soclo«cultural adaptation suffered by languages and dialects 
in contact, not least by second-languages in school curricula (including 
emphases of this nature lent to a second language by teachers of -it who 
happen to be native speakers of - for the learners - some other ^second 
language); and topic, or subject-matter (a difficult notion, but one which 
is not necessarily to be relegated to second place behind "domain", as 
J.A. IlSHKAN, 1966, wishes to do). Any and all of these factors can be 
regarded in terms of statistics (speakers, languages, geographical extent 
and density and distribution, etc.); beliefs entertained by various groups 
of persons (concerning others os well os ihemselves - comparisons of various 
sorts would be instructive: see H.M. H0ENIGS7ALD, 1966); directions, of 

chongo i levels of proficiency (involving questions such as the naturi of 
Intelligibility - ]^ciprocal and non-reciprocal, of "compound" and 
"coordinate" bilingualism, etc.); inter-relatlonedilps with other factors 
(including various forms of incompatibility - as between language and 
skills 'tau^t in schools and those used or valued or needed in the 
community outside the school); how each factor not only inter-wlates 
with others but also assumes greater or lesser relevance or power to 
override the effects of others; and finally the approj^latensss or other- 
wise of different methodologies for oi^lysis (noteably involving a choice 
between the use of introspection and observation, artificial end 
naturalistic settings, relative to each bthor and in various degreec^ 

-see esp. S. ERVIN-THIPP, 1964). ' ' ► 



A large number of quite distinct types of investigation could be 
sketched out drawing on different combinatidns of all such factors at 
various levels of refinement. To what extent It would be possiblo to 
generalise, as J.B. CARROLL (19^b) would wish to do, omo^ "language 
learning situations" with the use that is to soy of certain fixed factors 
("key variables"; P*75), end excluding all others, is a moot point. 
d'^rooIL wishes to "make predictions concerning the characteristics and 
course of title learning process" in each type of situation, assuming that 
each con be "discovered to have numerous analogues" (p«76^ Bat in order 
to stand a real chance of finding analogues to a situation such as 
"native American children learning French In American public Schools," 
and extending as widely as "many classrooms of countries In the British 
Commonwealth (U.K., Cahadh, Ai^ralia), West Europoan countries, and in 
certain parts of the U.S.S.S." (p.76), dne*s key variables would have to 
be very general indeed: yielding, it wodld seem, equally general predlctioneu 
(106) Each of CARROLL’S key variables are indeed very general. "Degrees 
of difference between languages," historically derived, are specified os 
precisely five in number, and concern the sound system, graonar, voc;abulory 
and writing system without reference to sociO-linguistic considerations and 
without reference to the various particular respects in 'which totally 
uau^lated languages may be strikingly similar or dissimilar. Prominent 
among these ari those systems of contextual-^structiUEtfJL correlations in which 
ttere la evident cooqparability Or non's^ompopability. J.C. ■CATPOHD (I965, 
^4$r ^tatrates the different contextual and atlnxcturai values of 
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r«ferencf| between ^’familiar” and ’’nou-faniliar'’ pelatienehips; 

Esgliish but not Indonesian heus gender d^tinctions; and so forth. 
i^n6h| Italian f etc.i match Indonesian more c^^sely than does Enj^ish 
in the second person Hui vou8)j and more ^nerallyi there ore the mony 
languages 'which also obligatorily convey oh exclusijlve/inciueive distinction 
somewhere in the moipitoolcgy of the pronoun, vert i etc. Coraj^abilitios of 
this* sort muh't have effect on the l^guage leazning ;^oblem. There are no 
doubt many differences between Standard Korean, 2^asa Indonesia, and 
irtneh. The obligu';ory ’expression in Koro^ however of on ”ln^group”/ 
^•eut-gropip” distinction, in its choice of werb suffixes for address 
(see S.E.' MABTIN, 1964, ]p.409) , is relataable in kind to Indonesian and 
EreT-ch pronoun u»;go^ Japanese, on the other hnndi althbu^ in most 

rather simil^p? to Korean, doos not do this except, in the case of 
ver:i ' \>iing “to ^ve“. Even more general' llkeneoses between two 
geneW; v' '•”ite unwlatod l^guages,ln respect of their exj^ssion of a 
rather v ■ < ■ ' i.e ronge of (s^ inter-personal) meanings by rather 

CBnporabl/ . :tnral means' (but v/ithout exact equivalence in either re cfj 
m^ still hL. ''if/? bearing on the language learning process* The 
eb^ULfloation tu* of distinct levels of fewiliarity and deference in 

in-group and out-r; Inyjguage by the uSe of a small class’ of ' suffixes 

is not even rtmote'v J^uled, structurally speaking,’ in a language like 
say 3E hgli a h . .Diere ’ :?ogaisable similarities to be seen in a 

language as far remove^ as imtu language Yao (see K. MBAgl\ and 
W. H, WHITSLEY,. I961), in \ no means incomparable dimensions of 
“formality and informality** eu , . .‘f-aasod with the use of certain prefixes 
and suffixes applied to .certain grissiiatical fortius, tnngudges ore in a 
very real sense »ore meaningiUlly cognrridt the more^soraparison Is 
coopositoly structured and contextual? .and the . ^ ^c_iparlson is focussed 

on aspects of languages rather than on 'liiiole Inngudges the ‘better. 



; Even when all- this Is recognised, however, its to the 

learning situation itself will still "vary enormously ' with ar'k-ttier of 
CAHHOUi’s variables: “the skill ofr-the teacher' in "tihe second: language 
and ^ -teaching it.” But idiat precisely- (or e-ven generally) is implied by 
the 'tern .“skill”? . This appears to be the only '•key -variable*' that could 
be- BKXde to connect even remotely with the question (otiheruite ignored) of 
respects of 'the . L2 are in fqct. taught -? rather as. if -this were some 
kind of constant across all the situational analogues from Canada to the 
U.S.SfB. **I»evel of attainment expected** too (p.73) begs an equally large 
inmd>er* jOY questions; it may be -true to soy of American bhlldron learning 
Irtnch in American -public 'schools that “it is expected that each child 
will px^gress as far' as he can towaa^ fui-1 competence in all aspects of 
Ireiich”^.(p..75)i bufrtnt do **1011 competence** and **gll aspects” mean? 

It is no-teable that CARfiOLL's other two- hypothetical 'Examples of -types of 
situation duplicate -this requirement,*^ father than SluCldate it contras tively. 
In some 'respects on the other hand Ci\BROLJi multiplies distinctions in on 
equol^ Imjrecise manner* What for exanqple is. gained by- asserting a 
categorical distinction between “rtsitivelf, **neutfhl**,' and '*negative*' 
iwtivation? What is the iiature of ^'intrinsic*' as codpored with **extidnsic“ 
BotivotionT If iiitrlasic motivation **has to do. with 't&b child's own 
attitudes tcHKifds the learting of the language'*, -epctflnsic' motivation with 
the “rewards* -or pu ni s h m e nt rt^ch, enmate ffom. ptherp**', then, ohe has to 
arrive at some "means foy Idehtifyiiiyg th» iistinguishing .characteristics of 
melfH9apaatlng aqtivati^^ is not .0 deny its vali^^. however, 

.1' ".oe some surt distinction allows one, we ha've sesh^ .to' escape the 
rigours of 'behavipuristio lore (sep ^.I'rtpye);', but Is it therefore 
Qppfopria'be .tp contribute to the oodification of a given situation by 
reducing thei complexities of motivatioa to^ escxc'tly ode out of exactly nine 
possible peroutatlotis? The appeqranW of pre'oisipn upy «lmp^ succeed in 
'ceiieeoling th» relativity pf -rtevt it is 'one is ,ati4ching labels to* 



Even more important however is the cuestloh of idiat ^CARSOLL chooses 
tv omit entirely, ffon his list of key variables: , for example, the uses to 
rtich It’ is expected theleomer- will put his Imcmtledg^ of . after 

leaving school (who uses fhnt lan gu ag e . with tApm and vjhen •*• in the speech 
oohnmlty); how far the lecumer and.his teachers Imow wimt 'these are, in 
other words the broader meoio-lingu^tlc J*bellef systems” at .work in the 
leamj^ situation; the extent,,tp,ihicb *the learuer will bp required later 
on to swiioh codes according to the of one contoxtu^ ifactor or 
another » and,, more imme^ilatejly,. the nature of -the codenswitching habits 







44 , 

’* envii onniunt ; the extent to which, cand respects in \^ich the pupil can bo 
observed to ‘’pick up** the L2 outside the school, and how far these natural 
processes of language learning are taken into account or ev.en envisaged bj 
teachers, textbooks, administrators,* etc. ("degree pf contact with the 12," 
one of CAlSOLL's variables, sub-categorieed into four cases, does not in 
itself cpnnect with the question of what the pupil makejg of the various 
situations in which he might stand a chance of learning something)} . the 
amount and direction of sociorOultural adaptation or '‘integration" suffered 
by the 12 (at the hands of native speakers of the learner's LI ••• of the 
12 itself ... or of .some third language), how this factor relates to levels 
of achievement of one sort. or another, and the manner in which the 12 is 
adapted to jneet problems presented by extreme socio-cultural heterogeneity 
among pupils in the some school or class; (107i and so forth. No doubt 
these particular questions could easily be supplemented by others. (108) 

The real point however is that each such question is not necessarily to be 
answered by reference to some set of cardinal points or "cases". One 
cannot reduce the matter to algebraic notation (see also the discussion 
arising from C.A. FERGUSON, 1966b)# 



Needless to soy the study of socio-linguistic factors affecting the 
learning situation can be conducted by other than survey techniques 
reflecting the status quo. ^t may sometimes be more instructive to initiate 
something and see what happens, as was done quite notoably by G.E. PEHREN 
(1959a, 1959b, i960) in the early st-'.ges of the Nairobi Special Centre 
^gilsh-medium "PEAK" Course. In aiming to establish an explicitly 
educaiional element in the selection and grading of teaching material it was 
felt necessary, among other things, to pay very particular regard to the 
social environment of its young learners. Much too can be learned directly 
from the use of adult or neor-ddult learners of an 12 as, in effect, 
informants. The teacher who speaks the 12 natively and who is enabled to 
set aside textbooks and syllabus requirements for a reasonable period of 
time, and who is fortunate enough to possess a tape-‘»*ecorder and find it 
welcomed in the classroom, can elicit much valuable information. The 
writer found himself in this position in the? Mongolian People's Republic for 
a teaching period of I8O hours during April and May 1966. The mutual 
benefit to be gained from focussing most lessons on the very natural desire 
among the learners themselves to give expression to their own ottlturol 
heritage soon became evident. This aim con be achieved of course not only 
by bluntly asking for this type of information but also by inviting it to 
assert itself throu^di the use of imaginary situations or even informal gomesM 

The problem of what to tell the learner (as well as the teacher) 
about the language neing learned has been referred to in connection with 
the native language. D,E, BRCADBENT (196?) points out that the current 
tendency to minimise teaching of an abstract knowledge of the 12 may not 
take sufficient account of the extent to which the learning of a principle 
will transfer to a new situation, ^e goes on: "To take an analogy, it is 
necessary for a pilot to learn the fine muscular movements of flying an air- 
craft ... It is also useful however for him to understand the principles of 
aerodynamics so that he is not surprised to stxll in a high speed turn, and 
it is essential for him to understand the principles of navigation rather 
than to be tauf^t the way to each new city by practising specifically on 
that route" (p.9). BROADBENT's general point lends support to the view 
that the second-longaage learner no less than the native-language user- 
learner will benefit not a little from instruction in the nature of 
language, and of his task as a language learner. Moreover, this would 
entail esqplanation of language learning as the making of discrimination! 
that are not purely grammatical, phonological, lexical, etc., but also (or 
rather) socio-lingusitic. Further than this, he should be made more aware 
than he mi^t already be of certain aspects of the roles played by the LI 
and 12 in his community. The questicr is not merely that of w hether 
principles should be taught explicitly, as one of what principles should 
be tau^it. 

Different processes of language lott’^'ning result not only in a 
contrast between compound and coordinate bilingualism, but also In different 
shades-^of compound biliagua*ian;» deijendxng on the natiure ni-:^.axiiting . 




It may be worth looking further into the poseibilities inherent In a socio- ‘ * 
lin^iistio basis for the explanation of language and second language * ' * 

teaching imterial with a view to assisting the leamer in developing a 
beneficial form of compoiaid bHiaguali&n* Learner and teacher alike are 
bound in any oose to conceptualise their task in some degree* The 
language lesson itself ^ a speech event in: its own right| in idiich fi ll 
concerned are therefore engaged^ at various levels of awarensssi in 
focussing on (me aispect or another of meaning (see also 6 above)* 

The Iclnd of pi^chological insi{^t vdiich sees language ieomihg as more 
than t^e development of ”basic perceptual and motor skills"y more that is 
than the unthixUong and uncreative development of specific responses to 
specific stimuliy is l|f no nfeans inconrpotlble ?/ith the importing of an 
underlying socio->lingwLstio perspective* 
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!• It can be too easily forgotten that the first minsprings'of nodern linguistics 
lay in the work of anthropologists like BOAS and S/0>IR, On linguistics as a 
"science”, P.U, POSTAL (1966, p,153 esp.) argues (like R.B, L2SS, II, aiOIISICy, etc.) 
that the presuncd methods of science should not have priority over goals and subject 
■tetter # D,H, HYIIES 0l9S}b, p,8) contrasts unwarranted general ** irKTependence^"" 
with proper "autonomy" in particular respects, 

2, That is to s^, there may be shoes for alligators or shoes r.;adc out of alligators, 
but nothing in the organisation of the language tells us which sense is currently 
uppropria ic • 

_ 3. Not, for example, "distributional" linguists like 2, HARRIS, for whom utterances 
do not have inherent meaning. 

This is SXINIIER*rj view, . One should not forget that the use of introspection is 
not confined to generative linguists only. A, mRTIMET*s statement (I9S4.) that 
"Uodern * structuralists* are at one in ,,, rejecting introspection in its entirity" 
is misleading, 

5* Thus F,C, FRICK ("Perceptual Problems" in Current Trends in Information Theory) 
coqparcs the 35 bits per second achieved by the human being reading randomly 
chosen words as fast as possible and the several million bits per second transmitted 
by television. 



See Appendix .1 , . 



11, - See J, LYONS, 1966: "But the analysis of situation is a progracbe that should be 

pushed forward by linguists" (p,292), 

12, Refer to N,CH0KSKY (1957) for exaqplc. Also 1964a: "In general, as syntactic 
description becoms deeperj what appear to be semantic questions fall increasingly 
within its scope" (p,76,77)* And 1965» esp, comments on p,99» 132 ff,, 14I ff* 

post»ilated semantic ntn-significance of transformations which fall 
component (thereby ei-^hasising the semantic identity of deep 

structures), 

13, Sec J.J, KATZ and FODOR (1963); J,J. KATZ and P, K8TAL (1964). 

U. "Langue" and "parole" ore indeed related (N, CHOIJSKY, I964, p,4) to "coqpetencc" 
and "performance", as the continued frequent use of ther terns by generative 
linguists attests, lUdOJISKY (1964a) cnphasiscs the differences, but still Tindc 
the distinction itself a crucial one (see esp, p,52), 

15a Kotc esp, ?J, CKO^KY (1964a); 'In evaluating a particular generative grammar, w 
ask whether the information that it gives us about a language is correct, that is, 
whether it describes correctly the linguistic intuition of the speaker (Saussux^*s 
’conscience dcs sujets parlants*, which to him, as to Sopir, provides the ultimate 
test of adequacy for a linguistic description)**, 

16, See P,K, POSTAL (1965), fn.l6, 

17, SAPIR’s essay "The psychological reality of phonemes" (1933) is. frequently referred 
to in this connection, 

t * 

18, See K«L, PIKE (1954**60), ch,2, and (1967), p.149? brief and sooewHat aavolicr 
references, Tlhat PIKE himself intends to convey is not, one feels, so very 
different from what SAUSSURB intended to convey. 

19« The whole sign, not merely the signifiant, is a "fora", . 

26, See also D.U, HVIJES (1961a), 
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21, Sc . W,K, C300DEMOUCH (1957), p.37j clso, for a relatively infernal yet informtive 
trentixnt fron this angle, C,0, FRAKE (l'964). • • 
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22, See also U, UEINRrTCH (1963), fn.l2; als<>, less specifically on "pragr-atics" , 

D, HYIES (1964b), p,35. . 

23* This is in Anthropological Linguisti cs, 8,8 (NoveriDer 1966), a set of essays on 
the thena of ”ethnoscience", the pi ' :t of a synposiun organised by the 1966 
Ueeting of the Central States Anthro*)Ciogical Society,’ 

24. Assuning, that is, an exactly equivalent set of categories' for analysis in terns 
of cultural corwetcnce. 



25, They seen alien enough to nany in their own field of enquiry. One night suppose 
that corqjonential analysis is likely to be of direct relevance in this connection: 
if so, it is worth reflecting, with J, LYONS (1963a, p,180), that conponential 
analysis night satisfactorily locate coordinates for kinship systens, yet be 
unable to do so for nost other senantic fields. The atteqpt to irpose a 
distinctive feature patterning upon the use of words at large, and in so doing to 
nake nininal reference to work of a fundamentally sinilar nature already done 
outside linguistics, seens to pave the way for criticisn of the sane order as that 
of C, LEVI-STRAUSS when, originally in 194-5, he disnissed an earlier sociological 
atten5)t at a distinctive feature analysis of kinship on the grounds that it was 
neither realistic, nor sir?>lifying, nor explanatory, ”If systen there is,” 
he wrote, ”it could only be conceptual” (1958, P*42). In a sense, KATZ and 
FODOR arc engaging in a kind of micro-sociology in much of their ser^ntic work. 
Which might well fall far short of what they concede to be the nerely ”1 ini ted 
theoi'y of selection by socio-physical setting” (p,489) within reach of self- 
confeased socio-linguists. 



26,. A, I3cirTOSH (1963), esp, p,120-li on markers of ’'involvement" between Celia 

and Rosalind in As You Like It , "lay main purpose in sketching this example has 
been to show that a preoccupation with a certain kind’ of stylisitc Hone* or 
•atmosphere* forced nc to consider, all in one group, a heterogeneous collection- 
of grannaticai resources,,, which grammarians would not normally bring together 
in this way ,,," 

27, Coepare for example the application of a "power : solidarity" distinction by 
J, R*BIK (1962) to help to .explain preferential selections of the Spanish or 
Guarani language in Paragxiay, with its application, earlier, by R.Vf, BR 017 N and^ 

A, GILHAK (i960), to selection from pronoun variants in many Indo-Suropcan languages. 

28, See A, KcINTOSH (1965). The single isolated text, or set of texts, might well be 
regarded as a form of accident, not obliging anyone to observe all of it equally. 



29. 



50. 



31. 

32. 



"Grammatical ity" and "acceptability”, hence all systen in language, being infinitely 
relative, seen to demand statistical’ treatment in the final analysis. Sec 
•G, HERSiAN (1967) for a very sharp statement of this view. 



D,H, HYT5ES (19640, p,5) sketches a "British point of view" (deriving largely fron 
the work of HALINWSKI) -./hich sees the relation between language and other aspects 
of culture as interdeperdence between different aspects of the sane event or 
social acti n, "Language itself is seen as prinarily an activity ,,*" In 
general, th*s appears to be undeniable; one has only to note J,R. FIRTH s 
rejection of DE SAUSSURE (in J,R, FIRTH, 1950, p.l79-l8l), and the current 
emphasis of "neo-Firthian" linguistics upon . observable patterning at the level 
of "context" (see 5.21 below). But it is equally the case that if there is a 
single Anericon tradition in this general field it is that which e^'hasises tKe 
special iqportancc of language to the understanding of the unconscious patterning 
of, dental phenonenen (see again DJI, HYIISS, 1964c, p. 12), E, SAPIP. (1927b) , 

epitonises the general perspective which still infoms nuch American work,.^ 

Sec 1,2 above, . . - - ' 



See 5.21 below. 



A "domain" of language use is as much a two-sided notion as EE S.AUSSU^H 
calling for both linguistic. and socio-Cultural description. This being so, it is 
not the prerogative of the. linguist alone, nor the sociologist alone, nor anyone 
else alone, to provide sach description. In practice, however, and ^cessarily, 
.there has to be a general direction of analysis sucU that e largely linguistic 
stat scent is rade on the basis of or concerning largely scciologicol (etc,) date. 
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Ks r/ritcs: “It v/ould scon that since v/o rro concerned v/ith the possibility of 

stability or change in language behaviou. -he one handi we nust be equally 
concerned with all of the forces .contribut.: g to stability or to change in . 
hunan behaviour bore generally i' on .the other" (p.441). There is needi he goes' 
oK’i'oteri for "core general !.eorics of persor.al, social and cultural change 
it will b$ necessary for i. udy of language roaintena.nc.e and language shift to 



be coi^ucted i/ithin the cc.. 



of studies of intergroup contacts that attend to 
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inporfant.other-than-languagc . .’ocesses; urbanisation (ruralisotion),. 

. Indus tx^i’isat ion (or its abandoa-uent) , nationalisa (or de-ethnization) etc,' 

The oycrall .ybjcctivc is a "typology of language contact situations" (p«44^) 
capable. of systenatising how the "Anerican inr^igrant case" differs from the "Anglo- 
Anerican conquest case", and.sp.on, iisfcrence is cade to E,A, SCI-IS5J5EnHORIl 
"Toward a General Theory of Minority Groups" (1933) to earlier worli of a 
finilar nature, FISHUAN goes on to suggest, that although "anthropologists, • 
historians, linguists, sociologists and psychologists" have long studied "phenocena 
related to language oaintcnance and language shift", yet "only rarely and .recently 
has such interest led to a definition and forsailation of this field of study in its 
am i^ight" (fn,2, p,45i4), . 

In;?|iIKr<EICM*f view each one of a b‘i‘l’.ihgual*s languages vay be' "doainant" (or 
.not doainant) in' terns of *everal criteria separately; relative proficiency, 
node of use, order of learning and age, usefulness in corsa'nication, eiootional 
involvencnt, function in social advance, and literary-cultural value, each 
discussed .in. turn (p. 75-79). The specific question of "domains" is treated under 
c- separate heading (p,87 ff,)» and is oddly enough not referred bade to "usefulness 
■ in ■ coinunication" (p,77) r which ia stated to be an"casily ncasurable factor". 

It is difficult to pin down \7EU5H!;iai»s view of "doriain". On p.98 if is stated 
that the"difficulty of ranking two nothcr-tongue groups in hierarchical order is 
& 3 grtivQited by iht need to rank functions of the languages as v/cll” (the tern 
"functions" for WSINREICH having earlier, .p,87#been uscd'.norc or lass 'synonynously' 
with.‘‘doaai.ns".>,.'''. ^t he goes on'(p,98.) to elevate "difference in see iol status' 
above functional diversity as an "expedient" restriction of the ten? "doainant". 
However, later still, and now in connection with, "language sh'if^ts" , ’ it is. stated 
^that these "should be aruilyscd in terns' of the functions of the languages in the 
contact situatiqrt, since a nothei^tonguc group cay switch to a ne\y langxiagc' in 
certain functions but .not in others" (p,107). At this point, reference- ia cade 
to the discussion of ddcains on p.*07ir.-, Also at this point UEIIJ^ICH interestingly 
. . enefugh rorcgdica "a sic»le, statenenl as. to which language has higher prestige 
•’■ '.or *so'cial value ’f"' to a lesser place behind domin analysis and analysis of ^such 
natters as urbanisation, religious affiliation, and so forth (p,100;, . ■ ^ 

effect reinforces cci.-uia developing tendencies obscn^ls in ^SI!IESICI*s work, in • 
general away frob ove’r-sinplification of one sort or another, • ' 

35* See fbr cxas^le J,C, CATEOHD (1935# p*90)> A, D^^VIES (1935? l>.25?)f _ 

(1933, p,83), J5.A,K, K/JLLTDAY ct al (1934* ’93) » SPTOS and K, GREGOmf 

• (1934, P.88 ,89), P.Di STRSVEIx'S (1934, p. 29) » GKSGOnY. (1937, P. 185), ‘ • 

A, TilLKHlSOH ( 1935 ). It is not so cuch that all these .writers (ana. several others; 
regard participant rclationsh-tps thcnsclvcs a* easily reduc^le to a sirigle s^lc 
of forcality, as that to each author corresponding linguistic variety can he 
■ ’ described in terns of sbn« such single scale', Thera is a useful dis.c«ssion of 
"fornality" in' J.L. FISCHER (1958). . FISCHER questions wt>fither .th.erc night or 
night not be a oore or less universal "forcatliiy ceeplex' to which diverse 
factors, contribute: cor^liance, tenseness, f.enaleness, topic, socio-econonic class, 

.etc. He .is surely right lowevcr to suggest that in cultures other thai; the 
Anerican the sene inter-personal factors nay tmJL co-occur le,.constrain choic*. of 
linguistic fora upon one such scale. There €>rc nany related questions one night 
wish to add: in any given language, for exaqple, arc there certain foi^l features 
which do s.eca to answer to a norc or less .replicable foraality co^^lcx'of social 
factors, while'.othcr features answer .to. quite different sets of socirl rolat.ion- 
ships? - It seens often to be the case for exaq>le tliat relatively sirqsle 
norphological or phonological oppositions or tendencies (-in/-ing; the initial 
consonant in "thing" as stop or affricate in New York speech: T?, LA30V, 19^, 
1933a, 1933b; verb Dorphology in standaiM Japanese and Korean: S.S, KARTIH, 

. 1934 : even px^ifix patterns in the Bonin language Yao: K, EI!1\GA and »7,h, \7HIT-LEY, 
1931) *do seen to relate to coq^arable foraality complexes (allaf.hvj for the 
uniqueness of each culture at .a norc refined level of analysis), yet will the saae 
factors necessarily operate to constrain choice of csore "stylistic" or loss highly 
codified variants, or of ode dialect or ..anguage rather than another? These arc 
questions socio-lin^istics has .to ask, not « as F2SIIH/>K appears to do - prejudge. 
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(nore seriously) by a puzzling distinction (fjade as recently as 19^6) 
between ^linguistic” and ”verbt’.l'* on the onetVrJand *'panslinguistic” and 
”extraveri3al” on the other. Gimnatical and lexical contrast ere” se-n to 
belong with the first, while factoi's’ of rhythm, stress, pitch, etc, arc 
regarded (along with gesture and facial expV*ession) as aspects of the second. 

The elaborated- and restricted codes lean heavily in the one and the other 
direction respectively, Xn the former, “meanings will have to be expanded arid 
raised to the level of verbal exiilicitncss”, while in the latter "the unique 
meaning of the individual is likely to be verbally implicit". One would hove 
imagined that a fairly crucial ability of the cultured person is that of handling 
a large range of inter-personal n»anings through the use of systematically 
contrasted features of intonation and so forth - these being just as much 
liriTuistic as paralinguistiG or {which is surely not the same thing) cxiraiinguisiic. 



37* Sec the very frequently (and necessarily) reiterated emphasis in the NSf/SOK 

REPOnr on the inability of mny school pupils to get themselves across. Thus: 
"They are not likely to persevere unless something is done to lessen their 
greatest lumdicap - that inalulity to express themselves v;hich soon convinces 

then that they iiave nothing to express A double obligation rests upon 

the schools. They have to provide the background of conversation and exchange 
of infornsation which an educated family offers, and they have to coax their 
pupils to take pert in it" (ch,14). See also the following paragraphs: 49» 50, 
86-S9, 247, 291, 324, 329 , 330, 4^7, 468, 484, 485. 



38, GUIffERZ distinguishes among rolc-govcrned social networks in India elseirftere 

(1981, p,420; also 19S5o): .networlcs of rsarriage, caste, trade, pilgrimage, etc,, 
each related to the use of some particular vernacular, "argot", standard 
language, and so forth, with or without code-switching and differential 
proficiency in production and reception, 

39« On "open" and "closed" networks, compare V/,J,H, SPROTT (1958). In particular, 
p,9 ff.: definition of "social groups"; p,15 ff,: "primary" and ''secondary" 

groups; p,53 ff,: "external" and "internal" systems of communication in the 

group; p,57 ff.: types of primary group - according to interests and permanence; 

etc. See also T7,\7, LAiaDERT and W,B, LAIilBSRT (19<S4), p.8? ff,, on primary and 
secondary groups (briefly), (Both SPROTT and LAI.1DERT incidentally characterise 
their work as "social psychology" rather than "sociology", and each is 
. concerned to discuss this distinction (SPROTT, p,19 ff.J LAUDERT, p,2 ff,)., 
LAKQERT remarks that social psychology is often referred td as "micro-sociology"), 

40, The nature of the occasion, its meaning for the participants,, nay vary not only 
with observable factors like physical setting etc,, but also with perhaps 
xmsuspccted characteristics of participants - or groups of these.. Thus 
T/,P, RODIKSOK (1965b) suggests that "lower working class" subjects may respond to 
the**#aiic" topic (for exacplc capital punishment) on the sane occasion with the 
use of a different code from "middle class" subjects: yet one should not assume 
that this particular t«^ic will necessarily pronpt the use, for all subjects, of 
a particular way of speaking, were this •vniicl'le, * • 

* FISHHAN believes topic to be for less 

significant than domain where choice of language or dialect, rather than variant, 
is concerned. Not enough is known about the dynamics of code-switching to 
generalise, however, and one should be alive to the possible operation of many 
such unsuspected features of "doauin". 

In a sense, the validity of any general factor such as "prestige" or 
"formality", even when all agree about their relevance as labels to choice of 
language, will depend upon precise situational specification, F,T/, HOUSEHOLDER 
(1963) provides some illuminating details concerning the uses of the "literary 
stan^rd" Katharevusa (K) and "dialectal" Demotic (D) in present-day Greece, 

The mere recognition of the former as the literary standard does hot in itself 
for exo-iple predict its equal r*eprcscntaticn (with D) in the literature of art 
histbry, biography, and some science; nor its exclusive use in most newspapers 
for news stories as well as editorials; nor its use for "social" letters; nor 
its inappit)prialeness for nearly all artistic, literary, and theatre criticism; 
and so forth, FISHT,¥»N*s elevation of "domain" over "topic" does not ea*;Uy 
square with the apparent inportonce • of the latter in the dynamics of rapid code- 
switching between K and D (p,130): con^^are the observations of T7,A, STB'/ART 
(1963) on the ic5)ortancc of "mood of discourse", clearly in part governed by 
topic, above, HdUSEHOLDER also stresses the conscious focus of "Greek folk 
culture" on vocabulary, rather than on gratxvor, this having the effect of 
promoting lexical but not gnaxatical continuity from K to !), speakers judging 
usage in general in. terms of vocabulary. Description at this level of 






49 » 

41* See J,B. CASAGRAMDE (1963) » p*280 ff., and references ncntioned there; plus 
^ . C* KLUCKHO'H! (1962), p,273 ft« There appears to be little indication in 

anthropological thinking of universalities other than such as ”wants” and 
"noral concepts” (KLUCKHOril, p,277), etc. This accords with J.R. FIRTri^s 
”pessibistic picture of linpUistic hunxm nature", drawn with a few "very 
general categories" (1937» p#95); and, of course, with the reraarks of 
HAUiX7ELL referred to above, 

I 42, One should note, os a methodological point of sene generality, the iopossibility 

( (noted by U, STACEY, referred to by KLEIN) of "placing everybody, even broadly» 
in one class systen"; that is to say of classifying people "on an objec.tive 
characteristic, thus apparently identifying and neasuring a group, although it 
has not been observed in operation". The preferred alternative is that of 
describing groups "which have been seen to exist". An analogous view of things 
is that which focusses on specific donains, which do "exist", rather than on 
supposedly universal characteristics, which might or night not apply in particular 
cases. 




43* The politically-ninded reader my hove noted the wistful remark by pouglas Jay, 
once President of the Board of Trade, that "power" is "rather a myth", a "very 
difficult animal to find once you* re in contact with it". There is an 
interesting brief discussion in S, SILVERCIAN (1966, p,917 ff.) of what "power" 
and "prestige" are. In particular he points out that "social" intiraocjy" - our 
"solidarity** - is not always expressive of "social equality" - in the sense o‘f 
equality of prestige. Nor will socio-economic rank, education, or any other 
^census item - Searing coqparison that is to say with the general factor of 
"power" - necessarily correspond with prestige as responded to by the bearers of 
the culture concerned 4 Nor will prestige factors necesijarily lend themselves to 

existing terminology in the language. With this last point, one mi^t coepare 
W,W* and W,E‘, LAlir^ERT (I964) p«44 ff. end the discussion of "intuitive " and 
“analytic" modes of thought in J,S, BRUNER (i960) and (1962), 

Compare too j,L FISCHER (1958); 486 ff, ",,, people adopt a variant 
primrily ««, because it expresses how they feel about their relative .status 
versus other conversants, "bringing about a "protracted pursuit of an elite by an 
envious mass and consequent flight of the elite," this being "the most iqportant 
mechanism in linguistic drift," He goes on to. discuss the need to apply prestige 
indiites to linguistic variants - indices whose "threshold" "will fall as time goes 
on (necessitating the appearance of new series of variants, to be chased in 
turn ,,,),. FISC2ER admits however that an elite is not to be easily Identified, 
and adds; ^Ihe study of social factors in linguistic drift is in the field of 
the sociology of languoge rather than linguistics proper"^ U, WEINREICH. (1957) 
makes ouch the sane point: "The linguist* s oversimplified model of a "prestige 

slope* on which: innovations slide down will presumably be modified to allow for the 
diffusion of foreign material into. national languages in a slangy *anti-prestigc* 
direction" (p, 191). But this too in. effev'it stresses tho fact that "prestige", 
like its sister tern "status", (and! for that natter "power", "solidarity", and 
the like) is a many-faceted notion isHhich demands of the linguist thnt he 
'scathing* of a sociologist in order to make certain types of linguistic 
statement, D, HYilES (I96lb) writers that a language may be retalhed ilrithout its 
possessing prestige , as for example in the case of "anti-white language loyalty" 
(p.62 ff). He too warns the reader, howeyev^, to beware of "the blanket term of 
an unanalysed differehtia/i *presti‘ge*" (p,74).‘ 

44. The tern “needs" is not intended in itself to strike any bne psychological ,6hord 

more than any ether; rather, it should be allowed in this context to have the 
sMie (.dmittcdly l!!|>recise) Value ^s HALLOl?EIX*s "basic orientations" (see 2^,2 
e|}ove)« ‘ / . 

45. See C,A, FER(^ON*s definition of "diglossia" in PER(3USv7K (1959), p.435. Veiyr 
broadly, the stable co-existence of two structurally rather different varieties of 
a single language, the one of "high" status the oth^ir "Icsik'", each appropriate to 

distinct contextual roles. See also esp. W. mm aivl A,K. R7i?^'iWAN. ' 

46. See for exaistplc P.L, GARV)3J (1959), E. KAUGEN (1966a)s G.E. and 

a.F. ^ILCr/AY (1965). 




^This is the underlying assumption (rather, t!»t the "inferior" person Mrtaally.^ 
seeks familiarity) of R.W, BR0T(N and FORD (1961), but of course it may be 
^.^esU'oned• ’ ' , > 






t • 



(M. KLOSSf 1966): clonains of use outside tHc ciossroon; the influence of 
• ' role relationships of one sort or another upon choice of Icnsuagej the 

incidence of code-switching, integration, and interference j directions of 
language naintenance and shift (sec J.A.: FISfflJAM, 1966, Appendix B)j 
correspondences or non-correspondences between bilingual isnj end biculturalisn; 
nutual or non-reciprocal intelligibility among languages (H. V/OLFF, 1959)» the 
usage of regional, socio-economic, and other social groups involving an assessment 
among other things of rela' ionships between ethnicity and choice. of languagcj 
socio-cultural change of one sort or another, such as urbanisation, migration, 
industralisation, etc. (J.A. FISHI.IAn, 1966, Appendix 3); and so forth (see also 
8 belov/). At the sar.c tine, er^hasis has tb^rest on the relative importance of 
such matters. It is necessary to avoid the danger of a mere listing and 
equivalent weighting of all those considerations that night be relevant to 
however soall an extent. 

51. It is unfortunate that plans for a national universitif (which inter alia, e'ould 
have applied its hand to the problem of socio-linguistic education - a sine qua 
non for sound language planning) appear to the outside observer to have got no 
further since 1965. 



52e For American students studying French in Louisiana and Connecticut the 

("integrative") F - Scale and Orientation Index scores correlate very poorly 
with scores for "oral production", "achievement", ar.d ,"c.ptit,ude"* : 2rch of these 
two indices were obtained from replies to questionaires asking for reasons for 
studying French (Part I, p.7, 8), Neither. correlate nt all impressively with 
"intensity of motivation", v/ith the exception of the Orientatic.i Index in 
Connecticut, Correlation with "exility .to conprehend complex discussions in 
French" averages approximotely nil (that is. to say, there, arc negative 
correlations): it is of interest however. to note that verbal I,Q, fares no 

better in this respect, whereas a semi-ercative i'em on J.,3, CARR0LL*s battery of 
aptitude tost items ("spelling clues") achieves some measure of significance. 

There arc notable differences in the Maine results however, particularly with 
respect to the F-Scalc Index (reflecting "authoritative or undemocratic 
tendencies and gcneral.lsed prejudicial orientations towards foreign peoples"). 
Instrumental motivation ratings fare on the ^'hole even worse than integrative 
ratings. At the seme time, intensity of motivation ("in terras of mrk done for 
assignments, future intentions to study and make use of the language, amount of 
practice given to the language,,..", etc,,) correlates reasonably well with such 
as "mid-year French grades", .etc, - as one might expect. So xvhcnce does the 
intensity arise? 

i 7 

53. There is an interesting but somewhat neglected treatment of bilingualism and 
biculturalisD in N.A, ilCQUWN (1963). The author subjects five llcxicon 
bilingual informants (one Spanish-speaking. non- Indian "ladino" and four 
vernacular-speaking Indians) to T.A.T, and photographic "cult'^^^I projection" 
tests, seeking to relate responses to these with linguistic admixtures of Spanish 
and Indian vernacular respectively. Only two. informants showed themselves to be 
both bilittgual and cterkedly bicultural, in .the sens? thaji although, as in two 
coses, the native speaker of an Indian .vernacular night display much evidence of 
"hispanicising" and "slavish literal translation" in his use of the vernacular, 
at the same tic» he might display very little synqpoUiy or sense of identity 
with the Ladino culture. Further than this, there is an evident distinction 
between knowledge of and feeling for the other culture (MCQUd'/N’s infoment no.4)«v 
This study is concerned to explore the characteristics of bilingual mediators 
between two cultures. ' • 



54. Ti is is clearly a crucial problem for the language Icachci and underlines the 
extreme undesirability, in principle, of using teachers and "advisers" who speak 
neither language natively. Yet this is the very widespread practice of for 
cxaqple UNESCO, Sec also 8 below. 



55.’ Good oxarples arc; DROITH and M,70fu) (1961) - more fully discussed in 5.23 
below, R.T/, DR0?N and A, GIUIAM (i960), and S.E. (1964), 



56, 



57. 



^ 



One might compare the broader q^ran of lu JAK03S0K*s approach to the functions of 
language (1952), which he sees in terms of a hierarchy of "focus" on the part of 
each participant ou each of the charactcrisilc constituents cf the speech event; 
addresser, addressee, chcnncl, code, message, and context, Directions of focus 
ore expressed as c ■‘responding functions; emotive or expressive, conatiVc, 
photic, SJetolinguai , poetic, and contextual, respectively. 

A shopRcoper whose shop stands too conveniently near a row of parking meters 





} 
j 




. '58. 'After oil, one soon adjusts to ”I tought I taw a puddy tat” language...# 

59o Sec also fn.40: o\yarcness of the socially syrubolic value of language is always 

norc or less sharp according to different features of the language in question. 

In general, the more interesting features from this point of view ere those the 
choice of which engage the user in a good djal of deliberation of the sort which 
is not entirely reducible to consciousness of gross social stereotypes or even 
conscious ovvarencss at oil. Leave-taking repertoires, for exaieplc, arc not 
arrived at or handled quickly or easily* V/ho among us has not caught himself at 
some time or another trying to get away, costing around in his mind for the 
right formula, the odd word or two, or long story for that natter, that does the 
trick smoothly and acceptably? ^ undoubtedly had this sort of 
thing in isind when he wrote that " * is much more of a rouglily prescribed 

ritual than most people think”. The term “ritual” here should not mislead one 
into thinking of such choices as straightforward. Slotting into the right 
ritual in 'such respects is not so easy, not so conscious, yet still deliberate 
and revealing. 




1 





60. Sec also T.A. SE53KK (1963, p.56 ff., and references); and E. STAKKIE17ICZ 
(1964, p.248). 

6 1. The linguist nay be his own best informent, but if it is someone else* s language 
he is studying the question can arise too of whether or not he must or can or 
should make use. of an intermediary who both *!knows” the pcrson(s) concernfitl sad 
possesses a good measure of the linguist's experience or awareness of problems in 
the use of introspection. This is inevitable of course in these cases tdierc the 
usage of a large number of people has to be gathered from a representative 
informant, and in the study of children's language.. Net long ago c functional 
analysis, exploratory enough, of the language of tv/o three-year-old nursery 
school children in a one-hour natural play sitaution (recorded and observed 
unseen) was carried out by on experienced teacher (Ilrs. J.Y. Tough, Institute of 
Education, University of Leeds) and the writer. A very recurrent functional 
distinction indeed soon established itself, between the description of objects 
.(and the other participant) and their manipulation . The distinction seemed 
certainly to be there, yet was by no means matched by formal linguistic contrasts 
of an immediately obvious sort. In this as in other respects much reliance has 
to be placed on the intcjrprctotive ability of the knowledgeable or perceptive 
informant. 

62. Code-switching itself, between languages and dialects, may sometimes be governed 

by such functions: at any rate the possibility should be entertained until 

. disproved. This will also apply to the “integration" of two languages 
(E. HAUGEN, 1956 , p .39 ff.» uses this tern for those coses where borrowed items 
either clearly arc or clearly arc not altered in structure: where there is 
uncertainty the tern applied is “interference"). Similarly, one can look at 
phenomena of inter-language “influence" (the coining of new words, extension of 
meanings, etc.) and “displacement" (the loss or accretion of functional power 
by one language under pressure from another language or culture) from this sane 
viewpoint. And of course the question of the extent of "functional relativity" 
across languages (D. HYIiES, 1961b, fn .48 above) acquires further meaning in this 
particular respect. For an interesting example of proficient bilingual code- 
switching, considered to some extent functionally, between English and Spanish 
in very young children, see M. CATJPQELL, 1967. 

63 . For example, consider the trouble sometimes caused by having to weigh together 
the relative significance of factors of age, sex, seniority, length of 
acquaintanceship, physical setting, identity of others present, etc., vrtien 
choosing the "right" address form... 



64 , It is possible to get the impression from PIKE that the looking-in-fron-outside./ 
perspective acquired by the polyglot (synchronically ^ diachronically 
orientated, incidentally) is r<p_t of great value to the lin^ist. This is not 
what PIKE himself intends to soy, and would be quite misleading. 



65 . "nie distinction between intuitive and analytical thinking has been touched on 
in fn»43 above, with references. From the present methodoiob^oal point of view 
one notes CHOIlSKY's call for "ingenious experiments" to achieve external 
validation, and their recent use in practice by R. QUIRK 

‘in his study of acceptability judgments. As QUIRK points out, linguistically 
Jive informants are hard to con 8 ''byV (I 966 ) p»^vides on 

informative account of infomant (or "participant" i PIKE) onclysis delil ;rateiy 
proi^^ted by himself, in his capacity os outside investigator, in his enquirirs 
irtc pri'S'-iyc' p^rriificn^ten in a centi'cl Italian cc:aauni';y. ”ip. ; ro-*! *".’. -in . 
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effect concerned cultural conq^etence: how to "discover the principles by which 

, the bearers of particular cultures organise their universe and respond to it in 
culturally appropriate ways’*. SILVERMAN nakes use of techniques whereby 
specially selected informants arc made to progressively sort pair3 of families 
known to them according to relative prestige ranks; ‘ also to attempt to specify 
what it is in each case that seems to prompt, that particular sorting. That is 

to say, his informants are pressed to reveal and even formulate systematic 
aspects of cultural competence of which they themsel "es nay initially have been 
relatively unaware. 

66. At any rate, a bias of this sort is methodologically expedient, even if, as 

R.A. HALL jr. (1965) points out, veiijal behaviour itself is not unidirectional. 
Although subject matter does have priority over method, it does not follow that 
method should therefore reflect subject matter in every particular. In this 
respect at any rate the dangers are fairly apparent. J.B. CARROLL (1962a) 
provides an example of negative results attending the attempt to relate two 
sets of already "given** factors (structural and semantic in this case), while 
R.M.T/. DIXON (196^) illustrates the difficulties arising from the opposite 
approach: keeping that is a very open mind about both sides of a "correlation". 

It is noteablc however that DIXON asserts the "relative priority of external 
meaning": ’’we are likely to recognise very much stronger and more general sorts 

of external correlations than if we had only looked at external meaning after 
internal meaning” (p,109)« But there arc no clear target areas in DIXON^ s 
external meaning: his real focus of attention is still on "pure" correlations 

which are not anchored as it were on one side or the other. In other words, 
the «qpproQch is markedly inductive both ■internally" and "externally", 

67# Mere identif icational labels usually provide little guidance. They tend to 
proliferate; besides "anthropological linguistics" and "socio-linguistics", 
there arc "ethnojanguistics", "the ethnography of communication", **^hc 
sociology of language", and (occasionally applicable) "ethnoscience". Some 
scholars work within this general field without making use of any of these terms 
at all: J.A, FISBIAN (I966) for exanple, whose work is nevertheless 

introduced by E. HAUdEM as a study in "socio-linguistics". J.A. FISHMAN (1965)» 
concerned with much of the subject-matter of (I966), is entiUed **".7ho speaks 
what language to >rtiom and when?". 

Perhaps the most persuasive definition of the general area (vhobver owns 
it) is that of J.J, GUWPERZ (1964): "the study of verbal behaviour in terms of 

the social characteristics of speakers, their cultural background, and the 
ecological properties of the environment in which they interact". Perhaps one 
of the least satisfactory statements is that of A. CAPELL (1966), Tdio states 
that the relationship between linguistics, anthropology, and sociology" is best 
referred to under the title *socio-lingi!istics*" because "it is more nearly self- 
explanatory than ethnolingui sties". He does not therefore go on to explain. 

One should note in passing that the iirplications of "socio-linguistics" and 
"the sociolo^ of language" (J.O. KERTZLER, 1953* 1965) are very different; 
"psycholinguistics" is not placed in q\iite the sane position in this respect. 

68. This narticular quotation was referred to by C.A, FERGUSON and J.J, GUTiIPEKZ 

(1960), but is worth repeating, since its implications arc indeed consid-erc^lo, 

• • 

69. STANKIET/ICZ*s essay prompts A.S, KAYES; (1964, p.154 ff.) to argue for more 

attention to "expressive language" (in which "functions" are the starting-ipoint 
against which to investigate "lingui^ic correlates"), to be set against the 
study of "j^ra-language" (whose limits are "operatiorially defined in terms of 
a closed linguistic system": i.e, the starting-point is quite different), 

E,K, AL^RT (1964) points out that in Burundi’ ".manipulation of emotions by 
aesthetic devices is the principle business of speech behaviour"; she goes on 
to discuss linguistic means for such functions as "petitioning a superior for a 
gift", "visiting", "how to express disagreement with one*s superiors", "how to 
signal a change in the sitoation from official business to informal conversation" 
etc, - all central to the culture concerned (and to our own?) « just as "how to 
ask for a drink in Subanun" is for those who live there (C.O, FRAKS, 1964); 

proper fulfilment of all such studies is or would be very largely linguistic, 
Se.cion 4 above is of course undeniably linguistic, from this point of view, 

70. Not dissimilar in spirit to liALOTSKI is the Amcfrican sociologist E, GOFFHAN, 
who advocates the investigation of given "occasions", or "encounters", or what 
he once refers to as the "neglected situation" (19^K 



• 



72* J# LYOIIS (1956, p*293)« "restriction of the notion of reference to obscrvobl-c* 
entities", hence its ^^®’r-^^^^ieHj[j|i.QrporQtion into on copirical theory of ' 
secantics", ni"ht not have secned as cosy to Fir?H as perhaps LYONS is icplying* * ' 
Every schoolchild, teacher, linsuist, philosopher etc*, has difficulty with such 
a question as "is it concrete’ or is it abstract?" « which is ‘^^joui-the satre' question 
as "is it observable or is it not?"* 



75. 



77. 



70. 



82, 



k 



73. As D,T, LAIIGENDOEN (1964) points outj see 2*2 above. 



74. Finn would appear to have been sonething of a "role psychologist": see 
G.W. ALLPORT ( 1963). 



84. 




Docs one gather a hint of this however from the last sentence of the quotation 
from Fritz Guttinger in FIRTH (1935)? — "Thence arises in the last analysis the 
necessity, if the goal-direction, activity-regulating aspect ? words and 
sentences is to be isolated for consideration, to describe the sphere of linguistic 
from strictly fomal vie^jpoints". 



76. 



But see fn.l5, where V/.E, 3ULL*s Tine, Tense and the Vcri3 . which approaches context 
"froo non-language" is referred to os an "ieportant" study which would have to be 
"part of a study of context which starts from form as well as from objective 
reality". The point seems to be conceded, albeit obliquely, since there is no 
mention h^re of unidirectional logical dependence • 



Sec J, ELLIS (1966) for an example. It should.be noted that some of the terns 
in "institutional linguistics", are not used equivalently. Note for example the 
use of "register* by J.C. CATFORD (1965), p.89 ("the perfcrocr*s social" role on a 
given occasion"), v^ich seems to correspond with the use by others of "social 
dialect" plus "field of discourse"; but "register" for A. D/*VIES (I965) p.23 
("varieties of English used by occupational groups"), minht be included 
alternatively as part of "socir.l dialect" alone. 



At the same time, this ^ a relative natter. That is to say, eephasis lies on 
the word "total", since one still has to recognise the fact of partial dependence 
on the part of sociologists, etc., on linguistic data if not vesy extensively 
on linguistics. See for example the reference to G.R* PICKFORD U956) in 1,1 
above, and in general 5.23 below. HALL2DAY nakcs'usc of the tern "shuiting" in 
relation to the grannatical scale of ronlc. It is difficul,t to sec however why 
it should not be just as applicable horizontally: from gramnar etc. out to 

situation, and back again. ... 



79... P. BOAS (1911) had much earlier stated the principle clearly: "... the vexy fact 
of the unconsciousness of linguistic processes helps us to gain a clearer 
ierstonding of the ethnological phenomena". 



80, The authors are aware of thes^, as anyone must be, but refer to them only in passing. 

(p.241). 



81, The use of fictional sources is surely questionable, of course. 



There is probably an inevitable degree of circularity in the whole investigation. 
If the concepts are really "culture-fair", then presumably associations arising 
from then will similarly prove to be uniform. It might b« eqiwlly interesting 
to look for cultural differwnocs omoi^ the meanings of ,4>parently common concepts 
by the use of sitple association tests.^ See G, GOUGStlKEIIi et al (1956), 



83. Exemplified respectively by "good-bad", "strong-weak", and "fast-slow", 



It is difficult to say how linny further oxanplcs of linguisticoily, underdeveloped 
sociological work one might find* without being a sociologist; or for that matter 
cxaiaplcs of educational, psychological, and anthropological work of this nature. 

One begins to suspect that with a change of attitude linguistic problems from as 
it were outside sources night begin to proliferate. Some years ago, a 
revealing investigation into the relative importance of home environment and I.Q* 
to school achievement was carried out among /jjerdeen schoolchildren (E, FRAZER, 
1959), Eleven environmental factors were taken into account, only one of idiich 
(jading habits of parents and children) involved anything approaching direct 
linguistic observation. It would therefore appear that a possibly crucial 
factor - linguistic background - was left buried among several related meosuretnenis. 



85. There is of cours.- a large distinction between borrowing or being influenced by 

ra it er-a n : : 
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86. See D. KYUES (1964a); p.l4, 15. 

87. See F, FEARIMG (1964) » wiio reminds us that in a serts^ there are precisely as 
many ’’situitions” as there are participnnts, 

88* Sec too the persuasive remarks of B.C, 3R00KES (1958). 

89. Conparc the remarks of J.B. CARROLL (1964)* esp. p.29, on our lack of knowledge 
of the units selected by the language user, 

90 . This is a long-established set of distinctions in Continental social psychology, 
according to M. GAUTHIER (i960). 

91 . U. T/EINREICH (19^5, p,147) '.raws attention to ti\e •’deseoanticisation” of language, 
the rather frequent failure of utterances to ”reprcsent the language in its full 
capacity as a semantic instrument”. The more pressing task for linguisvHcs, 
according to V/IIMREICH, is to “explain the elevator, not the doorbell”. But 

one is inclined to doubt the value of such a perspective, “phatic communion" 
for exanple is (in its own right) extremely functional, althou^ possessing 
semantic meaning of a sort not entertained by ?i/EIK’REICH and very probably, 
on occasion, not at all conscious, R, JAK03S0K (1962) levels criticism’ at 
C,F, VOEGELIN*s espousal of a “ casual ”/"non-casual" distinction in the use of 
langUBgej “Any verbal behaviour is goal-dirccted"(p,55l). 

92 . See G.A. MILLER (1962b), on the now familiar notion that we may tend to remember 
sentences as suenotions of non-transformational plus tronsformational elewuits; 
that therefore we may process what we hear in some such manner, . See also 

A. SmSiERrlELD (I 964 ). 

93. Sec J.D. C/.RR0LL (I 964 , p.26 ff.). 

94 . The language user's competence underlies both production and reception. 

95. A rather lengthy twit was given, in I 963 to fifty ”1 owe reworking class” lO-year- 
oids in Edinburgh. Given a sentence-beginning, written on the blackboard, they 
had to get out their pens and "finish off the sentence in as many differiint ways 
as you can”, and quickly. This was done over a period of time, without rehearsal, 
for 35 items, yielding for analysis 25,000 sentences. Scores were allotted 
according to grammatical variation in the responses. Overall scores ranged 

very widely, two bright examinees of I.Q, 76 and 107 coniing out top, as their 
teacher had expected. Some of the responses were ingenious, and would seem to 
have reflected, in slow motion, something of the perhaps unsuspected planning 
capacity of such pi^ils. It seemed too to be the case that grammatical 
resourcefulness was bound up with situational resourcefulness^ See J.D, PRIDE 
(1963). • 

96 . There are some promising reports or.work being conducted in the United States, in 

for exaci)le this- statement by A, IKKELES (I 966 ): "We may eagerly await the 

second volume of The Review of Child Development , which is to give us a chapter 
on 'Language Develc^aent and its Social Context*, If we are to judge from 
advance reports on the studies of Martin Deutsch and Irving Taylor at the 
Irtstitute for Developmental Studies, we cay yet meet some surprises in discovering 
that i^ .s not the number but the use of words that distinguishes the 
underprivileged child.” It would appear that a main distinction in this work is 
that between "a conceptual mode of expression"- and "the motoric node" (p.271, fn.7) 



97. Games analogies are popular, but are not often used to stress the point that 

rules and physical moves all serve one end: winning the game. Rules which tell 
you what you can anr’ cannot do are not the end - or beginning - of the matter. 



98 , Compare some possibly more far-reaching remarks by D.,Cie.t?e ’ . "The development of 
formal thinking", in Dritish Journal of Educational 1962, oh "time 

and tense" difficulties in the presentatTon pointed out that 

most children pos^;dss a rudimentary time s«nst , ut-f. \\i e particularly 
troubled by the presentation of historical ideas and ^yor i „ . in a sequence other 
than historical. 
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99. <k\e is reminded of the views of R,A, H/ULL jr, (1966) see fn.llO below - on the 
role of pidgin languages in the teaching of arithmetic. If such items are 
difficult to erasp it does not follow that they ore beat "translated" into 



jL'.CK U901j reports c valuable piece of stocK~tci:ins work of this .sort*. 

The question of nsscssnent arises as i'. always does: seen not nercly in terms' ^ , 

of rank errors, dire weaknesses, and cross infelicities, but also - far more ^ 
profitably - in terms of various decrees of appropriateness to many different ‘ 
dimensions of mcaninc# 

, s ' . 

101. Perhaps it need not be pointed out that the more relevant linguistic aspects need 
not be purely grammatical or lexical. Coirpare fn.3w above. 

102. See also the useful article of V,,L, STE17ART (1965).. 

105. One of the purposes of the present account is to er5>hasise the fact that socio- 
linguistics is not wholly or even essentially behaviouristic in its implications. 

104* Interference in particular may on occasion be sufficiently pronounced to justify 
reference to a distinct ’•code-switching style” of a language, conventionally 
appropriate for use when speaking to native users of another language. On this, 
see esp. J.J. GUI.IPER2 (1958),. 




105« H. KLOSS (1966) aims to categorise various relationships between the bilingittlisn 
of the speech community itself and that of individuals or individual groups in it. 



105. Compare for example the manner in which ’.’integrative” and ’’instrumental” 

motivation have varial^le relevance for native American children learning French 
in American high schools according to locality; sec ’J.E. L/ilBERT et al (I9SI), 
and fn.52 above. The same cssunption of uniformity is expressed in R.\7. BRO./n 
and 1,1. FORD (I96I) in their study of ’’Address in /imerican English”: over the 

v/holc of the United States ’’the uniformity must be great” (p.2%);‘ bn this see 
5.23 above. 

107. n. GUTHRIE (1962) secs English (as a second-language) as frequently operating in a 
’’cultural void”, relatively free from severe prescription, socially stratified to 
a marked degree, each local variety possessing its own canons of correctness, as 
compared v.'ith French. The different ’’cultural atmosphere” of the two languages 
.may, he suggests, have something to do with the higher standards of achievement 
in French than in English in conparable situations, .. .. 
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108. For example, there is the problem of the place to be accorded to pidgin languages 
in the educational curriculum. R.A. HALL jr.(l966) describes pidgins as ’’the 
very first st.sfee of rudimentary language learning” (p.l27), more drastically 
reduced in grammatical and lexical shape (often. in tenns of number, case, gender, 
etc.) than supplemented (with for exanple aspect ’iiarkers which may trace from 
’’sub-stratum” languages). The general question of a ’’functional relativity of 
languages” is again spotHghted by the case of pidgins and creoles (see fn. 48 
above). It is claimed that IIeo-I,lelane«ian pidgin has been found adequate for 
Europeans to discuss with each other such si^jects as theology end international 
lav/. However, the substance of HALL*s descriptive statements about pidgins and 
creoles, and any familiarity at all with texts in these languages, does not so 
easily bear out his 0' Mmism. The sentence-structures of pidgins tend to be 
relatively siiple; wi-n for example much co-ordination: subordinating 

conjunctions are rare. IJow. if dn item like "because” ^ rare, ..then there is 
bound to be that rmich less functional power attaching to the language. 

Sirailarly, if vocabulary is reduced in the sense that the range of meaning of 
many items tends to be very wide, then one is thereby sicply reminded of the 
lexical pitfalls of Basic English. A great deal of metaphor (bearing, 
incidentally, some cons.idcrable likeness to Anglo-Saxon) of the ."grass of the 
head/facc/mouth” variety 'can be poetic and amusing - ov/ing much to the. rough 
huiMur of traders - yet fail to cover up a well-nigh crippling absence of 
lexicEil refinement. HALL considers that since, as in New Guinea, pidgins 
are sometimes essential as a lingua franca among non-Europeans, more use should 
be made of then in the educational system. ”It cannot be said that one language 
is int.rinsically inferior or superior to another 5 and it is universally 
. recognised that learning should begin in the child* s mother tongue” (p.l4l)» 

Hence the teaching of arithmetic in pidgin in New Guinea is preferable to using 
SngHsh; ”you have to be sure what you mean and say it clearly, in. which case 
there is nu danger of being misunderstood. Pidgin has no big empty words or 
abstract nouns like ’’multiplication” or ’’division” which the native learner can 
use grandiosely without knov/ing irtiQt they mean. Talking Keo-Helanesian in class 
forces both teacher and pupils to talk sense” (p.l45)* 



These last comments require some rejoinder, and on various levels. First, 
there is some difference between being forced to ’’talk sense” and being forced tc 
try to talk sense. Second, one r.nast not condemn a language (English in this 

! r.e-/ely on-. ..vap g em it b?-Hy : th ere ig pler>y cf evi-'.-'-.e - 
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for the possible effectiveness of the teaching of ai; subjects on' the 
curriculum at a very. early age through the medium of a second language 
(see H.K, STERI\^, 1965» esp, references to G.E, PERREN therein; and 
V/.E, BULL, 1965 , referred to. above; note that STERK*s is a UI^SCO . 
publication, pbst*-dating UNESCO, 1955» i^ich HALL ccKXsends on this issue, 
by ten years)* Third, the sense of S/iPlR*s convening statement '*When it 
comes to linguistic form, Plato malks with the Uacedonian swineherd, 

Confucius with the headhunting savage of Assam” is surely; that in the course 
of time ^d in very favourable circumstances a** "little* lahguage” (KALL*s 
apt expression for pidgins) can . become a big language* there is nothing in 
its structure to prevent this happening. But. languages are not enriched 
overnignt; nor will a pidgin become vastly more- functional when it 
becomes a creole merely because it is now the crnther tongue of a social 
group. Talking sense in pidgin, one would have thought, means talking 
sense only up to a certain point in the elaboration of the subject-matter 
of a large number of domains, particularly the scientific. At the same 
tine, pidgins must possess their own special strengths, proving their 
origins in the ’’■successive and reciprocal imitations" of particularly 
urgent but restricted needs for .communication (see AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, , - 
7f 19^» ssp, p,20 ff^, on Hawaiian pidgin English), A pidgin has 
been called an- "ad hoc example of a lingua franco" (ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
LINGUISTICS, 6, 5» 1964 ). If education is to be effective, its medium. will 
have to be bore than ed hoc . 



References pertaining to pidgins and creoles;- 

R,Ac HALL jr, (1966); .contains a very docnrehenrtlve bibliography, 
J,REINECKE(l9j«). ' . . . , 

’ R.B. LE PAGE- (1957, 195&, i960, 1961). . ; 

J,L. DILL/kRI) (1963). ' 

J. RUBIN ( 1963 ). * ’ 

. ANTHi»POWICAL LINGUISTICS 6, 5; 6, 7; . 6, 8 (1964). 
r<, HYMES (l$64b); p,543-^-; .a. large "topical bibliography",. 
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The references to generative linguisUc theory provided in this 
Appendix (nirabers" refer to footnotes in the text) are fairly liberal 
because: a) generative linguistics v/orks with assunp.tions that have 
gained wide acceptance and are very radically opposed- to those which ♦ .. 

inforra nost studies’ of lan^age in its broader contexts, therefore 
deserves to be seriously attended -to; b) many of its most meaning- 
ful contrasts 'and concerns (rules vs. patterns; conpetenqe vs, 
psrforoance; the need to discover "universal s"; the. study of 
meaningful correspondences' among sentences - etc, - below the level 
of merely "surface” patterns; evaluation from "within" the theory 
or, alternatively, by reference to native informant response; the 
nature of "acceptability"; etc,) are not necessarily peculiar to 
any single approach to the study of language, and may come to have 
increasing relevance (direct or indirect) for the study of language 
in context, . ‘ 

6. See for example N, CHOIISKY (l96lb, p. l^-Ui; 1955, p.15-18, and compare fn.30, 

10??? J.A. FODOR (1963i.p,401"2); G.A, rJILLER (1962b, p,754ff.; 

^964, 1965); P.iJ, POSTAL (1964a, p.8). On "finite state languages": 

N. aiOTJSKY (1957, p.19 ff.); G.A, HILLER et al (i960, p.l44?^). 

7. On the distinction between "conpetence” ("the speaker-hearer* s knowledge of his 
language ) and "performance" ("the actual usu of language in concrete situations") 
and on generative grammars as theories of competence - 

distinction itself:- N. CHOIJSICY (1957, P.4B;' 1958, p.240; 196la, 

P.52-6O; 1985, p.3-15); J.J. K.'VTZ and J.A. FODOR (1963, 
(1963b; p.436 ff.); G.A, rnLLER (1964, esp. P.36; I965) 
R.p. ST0CK7ELL (1963, .p,44 ff.); J.p. THORN 

(19^, n,35 ff.). 



b) 



on the need to discover linguistic universal s ("deep underlying similarities 
among languages": N. CHOMSKY, 19657p35}T^ To the extent that .k description 
of the granr^r of a language rests upon linguistic universals, so it achieves 
explanatory adequacy": it has "explained” aspects of the universal human 

aoility to acquire linguistic competence:- N. aiOMSKY (1964a, p.6l-79, esp, 

1965^ p 15-37)^^^"' P-30-1; and p.63 with 1965, p.34; 

c) on methodologies for the elicitation of conpetence:- 

N, CHOMSKY (l964i3, p.35ff.: the aim should bo to study coiqxrehension rather 

than production, since the input for the first can be more controllable). 
Coc^re G.A. MILLER (1962, p.75l) on the need to give priority to comprehension 

nemory. Also E, LENNEBERG on experimental evidence of 
ability to comprehend speech without the ability to produce it; with idiici . 
con?)are G.A. MILLER (I964, p,32). 

d) on performance in particular:- N. CHOMSKY (l96la, p. 126-7, fn.l6; 1965. 

ff.: X963b. p.44fl-l); gIA. Sam (1962a; 
1962b, p.760 esp.); J.P, THORNE (1964, esp. p.42). 

e) on performance versus co.nipetence models in terms of "expiricist" versus 

rationalist”:- N. CHOMSKY (1965, p.47-59, esp. on taxonomic linguistics as 
cnpiricist, p.52 ff„; and on "the child*s discovery of what from a formal 
point of view is a deep and abstract theory", p.55-9). 

8 q) On the distinction between “deep” (intuitively knorm) stsmeture and "surface” 
tobservabj'.') structure in grammar allowing 

i) equi wlent "surface" analyses (as given by- taxonomic theories) of sats of 
sentences to be re-presented as non-equivalent "deep" analyses (con»tre 
John IS easy to please" and "John is eager to please”), 

sentences to receive more than on2("decp”) grannatical analysis 
t flying planes can be dangerous"), 

iii) non-equivalent (or wholly dissimilar) "surface” analyses of sets of 
sentences to be compared with equivalent (or near equivalent) "deep" 
analyses (compar.-* "it*s easy to please John” and "to plch»u Jvlu. U 

G tC • / • 
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Note that the problen is not that of simply pinning alternative 
“surface" analyses onto given sentences. 

Introductory 

K, CKOLISKY (l957)> ch,8 (on i| ii, iii). Note fn,2| p,87 (which in effect^ 
suggests total absence of “constructional hononynity" = ii at the “deep” 
level). The arguments here are presented with some clarity land still deserve 
attention, ten years later,'*' 

N, CHOPJSKY (1964a); p,52 (very briefly); p, 66-68 and 82-85 on i), iii): 
p.74-76 pn ii), 

E, BACH (1964); chapter 1 (on i, ii, iii), 

R,3, LEES (1958a, 1958b); on i), iii) for the most part, 

G,A, MILLER et al (i960); p, 153 (ii); p.151-2 (iii); p,12 ff, (on the 

relevance of transformational insights to psychology in general )o 

More ad vanced •.} 

K, CHOMSKY (1958); p,237 (on ii), (This is a clear, detailed, and explicit 

exposition, of i, ii, iii and other issufs, but in many respects now 

superseded) , 



N, CHOMSKY (1961b); up to p,180 specifically (i, ii, iii). 



K, CHOMSKY (1962); ii ("I don*t approve of his drinking''"^ and iii ("John*s 
drinking the bepr“, “John drinks the beer”, ”the beer is too strong for John 
to drink”, ”John*s drinking of the beer”, etc,). 



N, CHOMSKY (1965); p, 63-68, leading to p, 68-74 (in the first instance) on iii. 



R, OHI^iNN (1964); especially p,430 ff (on iii on the vdiole, with perhaps 
individual “cognitive” conclusions), 



P., POSTAL (1964a); p,35-38, fn,64, p,lll ff, (on iii). 



b) There are said to be conditions which must be irposed on the rules in order 
that the speaker (or listener? or analyst) will not arrive at differing 
analyses of given sentences (see' esp, ' P, POSTAL, I964, p.9-17; also 
R, ST0Cjfl7ELL, 1963), If the rules satisiy these conditions they -possess 
“strong generative capacity” (see N, CHOMSKY, 1964a, fn,4, p.53,‘ 1965, p.6l-2) 



c) On the apparent inadequacy of taxonomic theories to achieve strong generative 
capacity:- . ' - 



.N, CHOMSKY (1957); chapters 5 and 8 (on the sane areas of weakness as dealt 
wi.th by STOCKV/ELL, 1963, plus a treatment of ai^iguity, and notes on 
"concord” - which is a fora of discontinuity). 



H, CHOMSKY (1958); p, 215-219 (on discontinuity, and its resolution by the. 
adoption of, in this case, an obligatory transformation: see also p,228). 



N, CHOMSKY (1961a); p,128 (on coordination), p,135 (on discontinuity). 



N, CHOMSKY (1961b); p,177 ff. (on ambiguity and relationships between 
sentences). 



R,B, LEES (1958b); early parts (largely on ambiguity), 
R,D, LEES (1958a); p,140 ff, (on discontinuity). 



P, POSTAL (196^); p,23, 24, 73, fn,97 (on coordination); p,6? ff,, 110 
(on discontinuity,, the problen of which “provides in microcosm a picture of the 
general approach of classificatory linguistics to grammatical questions”); 
p.73 (on anaphora: see also CHOMSKY, 1964a, p,68); 7^.(on dele4»iohhV see also 

19‘34-c,' ff., fn,64, and p,lll ff,: on relationships between 

^0{?jJ;feLL.(l963); p,34 ff (on failure to handle discontinuity, co- 
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J, ?, THOnr^S U964); on POSTAL (1964a) above (briefly), 

flo^: The obove references concern strong generative capacity only. It is said, 

however, that (onthenatically speaking) taxonomic gramr.'ar will not even 
achieve weak generative capacity: that is, will nat .allow the Speaker (or 

hearer, or grammarian) to generate (as opposed to analyse ) all possible 
grammatical sentences in “natural languages**, 

9. Evaluation takes t^yo forms: internal and external. Internally *’on 

grounds of its relation to a linguistic theory that constit'ites an explana- 
tory hypothesis about the fon.^ of language as such**, and externally ’*on 
grounds of correspondence to linguistic fact** (CHCOSICf, 1965* p,27). It is 
related in any case either to **strong" or to **weak** generative capacity, or 
to both, and is a matter of **grannaticality’*, 

*’Gra!nmaticality'' is not equivalent either tc “acceptabilit/** or to 
**norraality*' (sec CKOKSKY, 1957i p.l3 ff. in the first place). 

External justification of grammars 

This is achieved more readily in respect of weak generative capacity, 
but even here little advance has been made: the.rc is not much in the 

transformational literature which is siroply “out-dated**, 

E, BACK (1964); Pi4 ff. 

I'l, CHOMSKY (1957) J p.l3 ff» chapter 9 (on the na ture of the "intuition** 
to vdiich the linguist can rightly appeal: viz, intuition concerning 

**linguistic form** or **graramaticality** rather than **acccptability** or 
*’normality**), 

N. CHOMSKY (I96la)j: fn, 25, p,129, 

K, CHOMSKY (1961b); the whole article. Note the treatment of the use of 

objective tests for the elicitation oi judgments of gramn'aticality (viz., 
inherently less in^ortant than ** introspective judgments**: see especially 

fn,18), “Degrees of grammatical ness'* (but see also CHOMSKY, 1965, 
throughout, and p,75-79 in the first place), 

N, CHOMSKY (1964a); p,79 ff (on introspective judgment and operational tests),. 

N, CHW5SKY (1965); p.3**27, including fn,l especially, 

■ • * • 

K, HOIJER (1957); not part of transformational literature, but deals v/ith 
. the historical development of appeals to introspective judgment, and type s 
of judgment (see also CHOMSKY, 1957, chapter 9, and lHACltxY and SLEATOR, 06O), 
Note remarks of E.M, UHLENBECK, 1957, on the need for (experimental) 
psychological handling of the problem, 

R, B, LEES (1964); p,96 ff. Two issues: ' how to elicit ** judgments** of 
gra^ticality from the infant; evaluation is not at all a matter of 
"idiich grammar converges on the data faster**. 

S, LEVIN (1962); note the concluding discussion, centred on the problem of 
the significance of introspective judgments, 

J, LYONS (1963a); p,20 ff (especially on the **linits of grammatical descrip- 
tion*’; cf, aiOMSKY, 1961b, fn,32, p,190, and S, LEVIN, 1962), 

• , 

J, LYONS (1963b) J). 439 ff. 

H, MACLAY and 1:1,0, SLEATOR (i960); on the independence of the three types of 
judgment (see CH(M3SKY, 1957) in weak generative terms. Experimental 
evidence (which gives only relative measures, however), * 

J,P, THORNE (1964); p,34 ff. 
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J.nternal justification of gramoars 

This is said to relate to "a much deeper and hence much more rarely 
attainable level (that of explanatory adequacy)** - QiOMSKY (1965), p.27. 



. ♦ C!J0j!SIC\' (.19^5); p, 27-47 (note esp^ciclly the viov/ that *‘sinpliCM" 
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an evaluative criterion has been. much misunderstood: p*J7 ff)* 



W. CHOIilSKY (1964a); p.6l ff, 

H, miE (1962, 1964). 
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wtfeerance-initiatinc; expressions and expressions in the list 
at the foot of this Appendix. Even Icavinc aside the question of their phonological 
manner of delivery > it is clojjrly easy to add morsi not merely by drawing on 
recursive potentialities. Looking at the r.;atter from the contextual snd| one 
recognises domains, role relationships, etc. v/hich attract markedly conventional 
“ ev4.n rigidly stereotyped *- usage, alongside those v/hich appear on the face of 
things to defy systematic linguistic analysis. The nature of this kind of data 
necessitates nulti-dimensional analysis in any case, in order to be meaningful* 
grammatical, lexical, phonological, and contextual (or "semantic”) terms, 
methodological expediency, however, if nothii.g else, will dictate choice'of 
a) a general direction of analysis (say from a. "given" or pre - selected contextual 
base towards formal linguistic correlates, or vice-rersa), along with b) a 
predominantly inductive or deductive approach, and ■ c) relatively "closed" sets of 
yoriobles C items ^ cate^;or.les> etc#) to be correlated v/ith relatively ”open” sets 
(see Section 5). For example, one might envisage as one phase of investigation a 
p^ticular context (young female teacher talcing a class of 11— year-old grammar school 
girls for an art lesson in a particular socio-regional setting, etc.) as the "fixed" 
starting-point. Notation i'. made of as many stretches of text os by introspection 
(with or without observation or recording) cne tentatively identifies as embodying 
the expression of some given speech function (say "commands", "requests", etc.). 

In addition, and to a greater or lesser extent in accordance with pre-determined 
categories (i.e, more, or less, deductively), one annotates each such instance in 
terms of as many further-refined contextual variants os seem relevant. At this 
point one might wish to proceed in terms ofa"cube of data" (C. OSGOOD, I963); 
setting stretches of text against contextual variants against formal linguistic 
constituents; and slicing the cube in any of the three possible directions, so 
as to arrive at a series of tivo-dimcnsional representations* For exarple, 
slicing the cube in one direction will show stretches of text against formal- 
linguistic constituents.! for ccch contcxtucil voriotit* in turn# 

Let us suppose however that we wish to arrive at a statement of constituent- 
context correlations which cut across each particular stretch of text. It would 
be necessary therefore to plot given contextual voriants against overt formal 
constituents relevant (or apparently relevant) to these - the product that is to 
say of largely inductive and socio-linguist ic rather than possibly more deductive 
purely formal analysis. Correlations should be sought among contextual variants 

there any restrictions on contextual co-occurrencea severe enough to invite 
the use of the term "inconqjatible"? - see reference to U. V/EINRHICH, I563, in 
Section 4» end immediately below), and among formal constituents; ,but of course 
the interesting and aimed-for correlations are those which link (correlations of) 
contextual variants with (correlations of) formal constituents. The formal 
realisation of a given contextual meaning will vary according to what other 
contextual meanings are also present, and whether and how these are formally 
realised. One co#veys suggestions to one|s seniors, juniors, intimate friends, etc. 
in quite different ways* Conversely, the same formal constituent will mean very 
different things according to the presence or absence of other formal-contextual 
conponents:- 

^Do you^ind doing the washing-up? 

You ^ on*t^mind doing the washingr-up, do.yo^Y • • 

In these instances, one seems to detect the same tone-group; but in the second 
the use of the negative plus tag ending virtually disallows the interpretation that 
might normally be placed on the first, i.e* impatience, sarcasm, "why isn*t it 
done already?", familiarity with seni-’ity or equality of status, etc. . (see note 
at foot of Appendix). 

The extent to which analysis should be confined to the estafjlishment of 
correlations is* however a very basic question* In order to escape a wholly 
behaviouristi# gerspective it seems necessary to take account off the fact that 
although contextual variants may add up to finite lists, they sa\ nesertheless 
coE^jine into infinitely varied sets. This much has been inpliedin Sections 2.2, 
and elsewhere. Hence a picture of correlations (even cutting a^bss individual 
stx'etchus of text) such as the following must necessarily be largely non-generativc!- 
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COOTEXTUAL VARIANTS • 




FORLAL 

CONSTITUErJTS 
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co-octiurrences of constituents 
correlating with one particular 
contextual variant, » 
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c0“0ccurrsnces of contextual variants, correiatinj 
with one particular constituent. 



this contextual variant correlates v/ith this 
constituent >rtien one other particular contextual 
variant is present. 



^ms ornmtivt-generotiv^ theory requii-os both crosaatical (and senantic) cotecories 
and their manner of conoination to be describoble in. finite terns even thourh 

looirj^r f f ® infinite in variety. Some kind of (no doubrvery 

loosely) malo^ua approach to speech functions woold seen likewise to require ' 
contextu^ variants not only to be finite in nutlier but also to eo^oceu^ S rfinite 
nuaber of. ways, that is to say, there oust be contextual incotnatibilities so 
nunerous as to allow the finite descriptlS^-of contextual oo,:p^ibilitles- but in " 
such a way a. to allow for seenincly stranse functional assortment, to presenf 
themselves across very short stretches of text ( "question" md "comnand", "approval" 
and disappro^l , etc. -...see Section *). One.needs to iaiow what happens ta formal 
constituents which correlate with individual contextual variants when'^those contextual 
variant, co-occur. Infornallon of the sort indicated in the chL-rnSove «uW 
on indiapensoble point of ferthis subsequent stage. 



• ' a H - i 

Referring briefly to the two utterances 
Do^ou nind doing the waahing-up? 

\jould^I ask you to do the washing-up? 
the kind of data requiring analysis. could very roughly be indicated thus:-' 
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Foritml const ituents Contextual vo riants O>*i/ccurronccs 

Contextuol Fortaal 



_\ 

^ Q» V Up A ■ 

(etc.?) 

"Wti 



Tone group 



"Impatience” 
(etc,?) 




NIL? 



Tone gro;^- A 
(etc,?) 



' '"Oourteay" 
(etc.?) 



CouJid I aak you to. 
(etc,?) 



I 

i 

I 

I 

4/ 




Tone groi^ 
(etc.?) 



"Address to 
scnior/equal" 
(etc,?) 




r Tone group A 
I Do you mind.,V 



Tone gT'oup A 
Could I ask... 

(Do you nind if I rsk you to... 

' Would you mind, if I asked. •« 

Would • you. mind -ing... 

■ "etc ., by fusions of the tsfo 
given forms anVor of others; one 
seeks rules to generate as meny of 
these as possible » i.e. without having 
recourse to entering more than a very 
few under the "Formal Constituents" 
column itself). 




SOmS WTERANCE-IHITIATING EXPRESSIONS 



Would you ,.? Would you kindly .,? Would you nind .t^ing ..? Do^ you nind .« 
ing ,, 7 Liind you .. « You wouldnH nind .. ing .. would you? Would you please «•? 
Would you perheps ..? ‘Would you care to ,.? Would you like to .,? Would you be 
prepared to ..? Would you agree to ..? Would you be fend enough to ..? Would 












3,..L.aU llllllJiMfl|l'^_ 



cs. 



•'*■• •_ . V 

f 

. • ^ 



you be good enough to ,«? Would you be so kind eis to ,«? Could you «•? 

Could you please ,,? Could you possibly ,,? Could you perhaps ••? ‘Will 
you ,*? Will you keep quieti V/ill you please ,,? Just you •• li^y/night I * •' 
tnquble you to ,,? You go and Go. -and •• J Kow about aainga . Dc a . 

good chap and a* a Do I telce it that you* wouldn't mind aa • Why not aa ? ’ 

Why don't you Do come and aa a Let's a a. a. What do you say to our aaing^-.? 

What I want to do is a« a Don't you think we'd better aa? I'm inclined tq.-"'. 
think that you a a a There's a lot to be said for a a a Are you going sowWhere? 

If you could get me some string aaaa a The successful athlete always trains 
regular lya The ball should he thrown quicklya No a« ing »a a If yoii. don't 
watch out) you'll aaa a Tea> pleasea Silence pleasea' Scissop^i .I'ld like you 
to aa a I'ld like aacd (please)a I'ld be pleased if you .wciirl^could a, • I'ld 
fee ^st) grateful if you Would/could a a a I'ld be <nost) obliged if you would/could 
aa • Would you oblige me by aa ing a.? I want you to aa a I want aa^d (please)a ‘ 

I wonder if you woul(Vcould (perhaps/possibly) '.a? I wondei^’if you would like to *a ? 
I wonder if you would care to .a? Kindly a> a \ Shut the ^tra Keep off .t^ie grossa. 
Plense shut the door a Shut the doory would you?% Shut the door pleasea You ought 

to aa a You'VC got tO aa a YoU might (perhaps) 'aa'^a Yod can aa a YoU could aa a, 

You can't aa a Perhf^s you mi^t aa a You couldn't', a» ? Couldn't you aa? You'ld’ 
better aa a Can't you aa? Wouldn't you aa? Perhi^s yoii'ld better aa^a Haidn't »/- 
you better a a? Do you think you could a a? Do you think it would be advisable to , 
a a? It would be (nuch) c^)preciated if you (would/cou^d) aaa I would be (greatly)'’ 
relieved if you (woulcV'could) aa a I'ld love aa a I/woUldn't mind a. a Shall 
1 aa? I think you'ld better a« a I think it would' h'e a good thing if you aa a 
I think what you'ld better do is toaa a I suppose.' what you'ld better do is 'tQ>a* a 
Th: best thing is (for you) to aa a You'ld be well advised to aa a I-would. . , 
advise you to aa a Come ona' For heaven's soke a«-aa Go on,J I dare yoUi aa • 

I would like to invite you toa# a Kay I invite you to a a? Kighit/could I ask 
you to aa? I'ld like to ask you if you would •>/• Would you mind if i asked 
you whether you would a a? I would suggest that /'you ,a .1 suggest .a ing a a a 

Might I suggest that you a a a- • -I suggest wejaa 'a \ Could I/hersuade you to a a? I ^ 
beg you to aa a I would request that you , >1^ I r^est you to a a? I demand 
that you aa a I command you to aa a I order you to a^' a I must inst/^ct you to 
I feel I ought to encoiu'age you to aa a Could I tempt you to aa ? I require you .. 
to aa a You oTe requested/required to aa a Reme^er to aa a Don't fbrget to a a a‘ 
Don't fail to aa a If you come at 12 o'clock you 'id be able to aa a All meabers , 
of the course will aaa/are urged to aa*/ore expected to a a a/are requiredX.hp aaa/ 
should aaa/are to a a a/a. It 18 (uot ) advisoble (not ) \^ aaa You are (not )'> advised ‘ 
/recommended (not) to aaa ~ing is not advise(0*econ«iehdeda It is urged upoh all 
members thqt «• a. niat'll doa That's enou^' of thata\.Can I ask you to suVgest « 

an alternative dat.c? . Would Febraary be all right t\ Noif.^nowa [ 

-Responses tq.. these can of course also be listed ana relateda. « 
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